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| their feet for twenty-one hours at a time, in spite 


— Portrait of the Week— 


MR. MACLEOD MADE PUBLIC :he Government's plan 
for a new Northern Rhodesian constitution, and 
Sir Roy Welensky, announcing his ‘total rejection’ 
of it, sprang to arms—cr, at any rate, called up a 
couple of battalions of Territorials. There was 
mobilisation in Katanga, too, where President 
Tshombe denounced as ‘a declaration of war’ the 
Security Council’s resolution empowering United 
| Nations troops in the Congo to use force to 
| prevent a full-scale conflict there. Seven Lumum- 
| bists were executed in South Kasai, and there 
| were reports of the capture and murder of Congo- 
|lese judges. Whatever Sir Roy Welensky may 
ithink about the Commonwealth, President 
| Makarios (who might have been thought to have 
more to complain about) brought the Republic 
of Cyprus into it. 


| * 





THE UNITED STATES made a successful test shot 
| with a space-ship, and named three men from 
| whom one will be chosen to make a man-into- 
space flight within the next three months. The 
United States made another long shot in propos- 
|ing that all its future aid to the Royal Laotian 
| Government should be submitted to and approved 
committee of neutral nations. There were 
| prospects of a meeting between President de 
| Gaulle and President Bourguiba of Tunisia to 


OV a 


discuss Algerian negotiations, and Dr. Adenauer 

id Mr. Macmillan met to talk about the dead- 
| lock between the Common Market and the seven 
tsiders 


* 


Hf DAILY MIRROR group increased its bid for 
hares in Odhams Press, and the shares went up 
five shillings apiece on “Change, adding £3 million 
to their total value. About 4,000 people—among 
them Bertrand Russell—sat down outside the 
| Ministry of Defence as a protest against the 
Polaris missile agreement and British bomb policy. 
None of them was arrested, but the police picked 
twenty-nine demonstrators protesting outside 

he Belgian Embassy against the killing of 
| umumba, The House of Commons had a num- 
r of late sittings, in consequence of the Opposi- 
tion having decided to do a bit of opposing: some 
f the women in the catering department were on 





having Mrs. Slater (Lab. Stoke North) and 
Mrs. Castle (Lab., Blackburn) to help with the 
vashing-up. 


* 


)RD JAMES OF RUSHOLME, High Master of Man- | 
hester Grammar School, was named as first Vice- | 
Chancellor of the new University of York, and 
Mr. Robert Graves, a practising poet, defeated | 
three critics in the election to the Chair of Poetry | 
Oxford, his victory being greeted with a | 
placard, ‘Oxford Digs Graves.’ 
| 
. | 
r was widely reported that Mr. Bill Pratt, | 
winner of £22.000 on a football pool, was unable 
read; this proved to be unfounded when Mr. 
Pratt revealed that he could, in fact, read the | 
imes of virtually all League football teams, ex- | 
cept for a certain understandable dubiety between | 
Chester and Chesterfield. In the House of Lords, 
Lord Chorley was persuaded to withdraw 
imendment that would have substituted for the | 
term, ‘pleasure boats,’ in the text of the Public | 
Health Bill, the phrase, ‘water craft when adapted 
nd used for purposes of pleasure.” An unem- 
sloyed cook who walked into a bank, and said, 
Excuse me, gentlemen, this a bank raid,’ 
put on probation thus demonstrating that polite- | 
ness sometimes pays. A man who escaped from 
Leeds Prison hurt his ankle and dialled 999 for 
help, this giving the prison the first news of his 
escape. 


| 
an | 
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NON-RACIAL 


The Colonial Secretary, if he sticks to his guns 

-and it will take an earthquake to unstick him 

has got what he wanted; and what he wanted, 
at this stage, was wise. 

o concludes Harry Franklin, a Central 

African Party delegate to the Northern 
Rhodesian Conference; and we would endorse 
his verdict—with some reservations. That Mr. 
Macleod has so far handled the Federation 
crisis with a skill that none of his Cabinet col- 
leagues could have equalled is not in dispute. But 
this should not disguise the fact that the methods 
he has felt compelled to use to get what he wanted 
have had one grave disadvantage: they have left 
the African delegates to the Conference looking, 
and no doubt feeling, rather silly. 

It is now possible to make some sense out of 
last week’s extraordinary goings-on in and around 
Lancaster House. The African delegates and the 
members of the Central African Party sat waiting 
for firm proposals to discuss, but were told that 
no firm proposals were available for discussion; 
and the only explanation which presented itself 
was that Sir Roy Welensky, through his London 
emissary, was going behind the Conference's 
back and exerting remote control over the pro- 
ceedings. The Colonial Secretary, on this thesis, 
was trying to persuade the Prime Minister to defy 
Sir Roy; but Mr. Macmillan, worried by the 
possible mutiny of close on a hundred back- 
benchers, was not listening. The suggestion was 
even made that Mr. Macmillan relished the 
opportunity to take the upstart too-clever 
Colonial Secretary down a peg: and there was 
widespread speculation about whether Mr. 
Macleod would feel compelied to resign. 

What made this interpretation unsatisfying, 
however, was that it did not fit in with the past 
record of the Colonial Secretary. Mr. Macleod 
has shown in the past a genius for avoiding im- 
possible situations: the possibility had to be 
considered, therefore, that he was not being let 
down by the PM or bullied by Sir Roy, but that 
he was deliberately stalling the Conference here 
for his own purposes. The events of the last few 
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days fall into a coherent pattern only if it is 
assumed that he and the Prime Minister agreed 
that positive proposals at this moment must lead 
t» one side or the other resorting to force. In the 
certainty of a black majority, the settlers might 
have been uncontrollable; with a white majority 
secured, Kenneth Kaunda and Harry Nkumbula 
could no longer hope to restrain their men. The 
best hope, therefore, was to do a Kenya on both 
sides, haze them with electoral ingenuities. and 
thereby postpone the reckoning until such time 
as (with luck) the Whites reaiise that they can no 
longer hope for electoral supremacy, and had 
better accept Whitehall’s proffered safeguards 
while they can. 

But the risk, even now, is terrifying. Already 
the delaying policy has had one unfortunate 
result: the Southern Rhodesian agreement is still- 
born. Mr. Nkomo, arriving here to find his 
African colleagues from Northern Rhodesia in 
the sourest of humours, felt he had allowed him- 
self to be duped—and if he did not retract his 
authority would pass to a more ardent Nationalist 

as Nkumbula’s did to Kaunda. And with Sir 
Roy calling Mr. Kaunda ‘a man of violence and 
irresponsibility —-Kaunda, who alone has stood 
between Northern Rhodesia and Kenya-style 
violence-—time may not be on Mr. Macleod’s side. 
In situations such as this a chance accident, a 
shot fired in self-protection, even a rumour, may 
lead to violence and bloodshed. 

In his article, Harry Franklin is optimistic: 
he does not fear the wrath of Sir Roy now that 
the bluff has been called. And it is possible that 


Sir Roy’s anger may make it easier for the 
African leaders to persuade their followers that 
they have not been duped. Nevertheless, the 
expedient of bringing them to a conference which 
was not really a conference at all is hardly 
calculated to make them feel that the British 
Government can be trusted. Nor can they be 


altogether happy about a constitution which is 
likely to put so much power in the hands of the 


Central African Party—even if, as Mr. Franklin 
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insists, the CAP puts forward African candidates. 
Naturally Mr. Kaunda would prefer to have his 
own men. Still, at least this constitution rep- 
resents an ingenious attempt to give non-racialism 
a political start in Northern Rhodesia; whatever 
its faults, the White—or should we say Non- 
Racial?—Paper represents a sincere and work- 
manlike attempt to save the country from conflict. 


Press Council 

EADERS of our editorial last week, sharply 
sickens the Press Council for their be- 
haviour in the case of the complaint laid by Mr. 
Bryan Magee against the Times, may have 
wondered why we made no reference at the same 
time to the Council’s rebuke of ourselves (in com- 
pany with the Guardian and Observer) for our 
report of the proceedings in Chatterley v. Chat- 
terley (citing Mellors). The reason has since been 
made public elsewhere, but may as well be re- 
peated now: it is that the Press Council did not 
have the courtesy to tell us either that they were 
considering our conduct, or that they had decided 
to censure us. We were not even sent a copy of 
their report on us, as Mr. Magee was (simul- 
taneously with its being issued to the newspapers). 
Indeed, we have still not heard from the Council 
on this matter at all. Since we regard the Coun- 
cil, as we said last week, as a comic body, we 
would not be disposed to accept from them a re- 
buke for reprinting some of the words used in the 
Chatterley trial, even if the Council did not con- 
tain a representative of the News of the World 
and another of the People—and particularly since 
we have strong grounds for believing that the 
initial complaint came from the News of the 
World. (They had a leader on the subject; so 
did the Sunday Dispatch. That Jemmy Twitcher 
should ’peach me!) But we would have liked 
to be told. 

Slightly—though only slightly—-more serious 
is the matter of the Press Council, Mr. Magee 
and ourselves (the Chairman of the Council 
writes a letter on this subject on page 255). In 
the first place, we must differ from Mr. Murray 
on what constitutes rudeness; the letter Mr. 
Magee received from a Mr. Woolley suggested 
that he did not know what the function of a 
reporter was, which seems rude to us. But cer- 
tainly the letters from the Times did not ‘go 
fully and patiently into the points made by Mr. 
Magee’; that is precisely why he went to the 
Press Council. 

Next, was there an investigation? Here, the 
Council’s behaviour—and Mr. Murray’s letter— 
becomes more extraordinary still. The Council, 
he claims, asked Sir William Haley to submit a 
statement in reply to Mr. Magee’s charges. This 
statement seems simply to have repeated what 
Mr. Woolley said, on Sir William’s behalf, to 
Mr. Magee; hence our inference that the Coun- 
cil had simply quoted Mr. Woolley. But what 
they did do was surely even more questionable. 
They accepted Sir William Haley’s statement in 
reply to Mr. Magee, without giving Mr. Magee 
a chance to bring forward the proof of his 
charges which he had told them he was prepared 
to do; and then to tell him—and the newspapers 
~—that he had ‘failed to substantiate’ a case he 
had been deprived of any opportunity to sub- 
stantiate. 
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Much of the rest of the letter from Mr. Murray 
can only be described as double-talk. Mr. 
Magee’s charges about mis-statements of fact 
were not, says Mr. Murray, ‘borne out by the 
reports. What reports? Sir William Haley’s? 
Then why was not Mr. Magee given an oppor- 
tunity to support his charges with his evidence? 
And if he was not, how could the Council come 
to the conclusion that they were not borne out? 
And if, as Mr. Murray claims, they did investi- 
gate Mr. Magee’s complaint, why was Mr. Magee 
specifically told, when he telephoned the Coun- 
cil’s Secretary, that there had been no investiga- 
tion? 


But we have little hopes of answers to any 
of these questions. The Press Council, we learn, 
have refused to let any of their members take part 
in a television discussion with a member of the 
Spectator’s staff. They refuse, they declare with 
a pomposity worthy of their behaviour in the 
rest of this business, to have their decisions ques- 
tioned, and they refuse to enter into controversy 
with the Spectator. The fact that they have 
already entered into controversy both in the 
Spectator’s correspondence columns and in those 
of the Guardian, rather takes the fine edge of 
conviction off that argument; we are left with 
the conclusion that the Council want no more 
mauling. 

But clearly the matter should not be left here. 
We have pondered long on the best method of 
taking it further, and now reveal that the Spec- 
tator proposes formally to complain to the Press 
Council about the behaviour of the Press Council 
in considering charges against the Spectator 
(among other papers) without informing us, and 
of issuing to the press their decision in this 
matter, without informing us, and without any 
indication that the decision was voted for by 
only a small minority of the Council. (Mr. Frank 
Singleton, whose letter appears in our correspon- 
dence this week, was pompously rebuked by Mr. 
Murray for taking the honourable course of mak- 
ing his dissent clear, and has now resigned from 
the Council, properly rebuking them as he went 
for giving no indication that their decision was 
anything but unanimous.) This sort of behaviour 
(we will suggest) can hardly fail to harm the press 
in general—and the relationship between the 
press and the public, too; and it merits, in our 
Opinion, the severest censure. 


Mischief or Contempt 


HE tendency of the courts to widen their 
Tae in Contempt cases (as legally 
they are within their rights in doing) is a subject 
we have often referred to in the last few years; 
and there was a further instance last week in the 
Northern Ireland High Court, when fines total- 
ling £6,800 were imposed in a case where the 
Daily Express had described a man as ‘number 
one suspect’ in the investigations that were being 
carried out in a murder case. Counsel for the 
Express admitted that the report constituted a 
mischief, but denied that it constituted Contempt 
—because in the past newspapers (to quote the 
report by ‘Justice’ on Contempt) ‘have always 
acted on the supposition that it was not a con- 
tempt to prejudice proceedings before they be- 
gan—in other words, reports which might 
prejudice a man’s trial could not be accounted 
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Contempt if published before his arrest 

Lord Goddard, however, suggested in his judg- 
ment in R. v. Odhams Press that if comment js 
made on a man before his arrest, it should be 
made ‘with proper restraint, taking care especially 
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to refrain from publishing matter of which the 
law forbids evidence being given at the trial’: jt js 
perhaps on this basis that the Northern Ireland 
High Court acted. The ‘Justice’ report thought 
Lord Goddard’s thesis reasonable, provided that 
‘the alleged contemnor knows that the arrest of 
the suspect is imminent.’ But here lies a dilliculty. 
I; ‘imminent’ to be measured in hours? Or days? 
And how can the newspaper be expected to know, 
when on many occasions the police may not 
themselves until after the report has appeared? 

The trouble is that the law of Contempt is arbit- 
rary, in the sense that a defendant has no right to 
trial by jury and no appeal from a verdict; and 
recently there has been a gradual eroding of 
precedents that newspapers used to rely on. | 
arguable that some of the courts’ Contemp 
decisions have been salutary—by, say, deter: 
reporters from that old trick of telling a man | 
neighbours are pointing the finger of suspicion 
against him, in order to persuade him to talk 
And it is understandable that the courts should 
come down heavily on newspapers in cases where 
they feel that a report may prejudice the chances 
of a fair trial. We would urge, though, that the 
protection given to citizens in such cases should 
be clarified by Act of Parliament, rather t! 
left to Contempt decisions in the courts. Foi 
things are at present, the line between wha 
permissible (and in some cases, very much in the 
public interest) for a newspaper to reveal, and 
what is not permissible (and may cost the news- 
paper large sums of money), is growing very hard 
to draw. 


7 Ue 


Barristers and Judges 


Wi never ceases to surprise the practi- 
tioner,’ R. A. Cline writes in his survey of 


the English Bar on a later page, ‘is the amount 
of ignorance even among educated people about 
the system.’ Mr. Cline is discussing the Bar con 
amore, from the viewpoint of a member of tI 
profession; he is understandably anxious that 
its problems should be better understood by the 
public, so that the difficulties of barristers will 
command greater sympathy. This worthy 
aim, but it is only fair to the public to suggest 
that to a great extent the Bar has brought its 
troubles on itself. It has not welcomed, and would 
presumably not now accept, outside intervention 
or even scrutiny. In many ways besides the tradi- 
tional practice of dealing with a client only 
through a solicitor, barristers have cut themselves 
off from the public. Their rules about ‘advertis- 
ing, for example, are even stricter than those of 
the medical profession; it is not long since a 
television company was informed that a certain 
lawyer might not appear to answer questions on 
a television programme even if he remained 
anonymous—for fear, apparently, that the sight of 
him might send clients rushing to their solicitors 
to ply him with briefs. In considering its future, 
the Bar should examine not merely whether it 
would be wise to make some gaps in the tradi- 
tional wall between barrister and client, but also 
how a better relationship can be established be- 
tween the profession and the public. 
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AKING advantage of the recently established 

Right of Petition, a group of liberals recently 
urged the College of Lawyers in Madrid to 
submit a motion to General Franco against the 
decree of September 21, 1960 (which extended 
the definition of military rebellion to such 
activities as strikes and the spreading of tenden- 
tious information), and asking him to reduce the 
jurisdiction of military courts. The days before 
the voting on this motion were hectic for all con- 
cerned. Iturmendi, the Minister of Justice, 
declared that this was just one more of the series 
of malicious Communist campaigns directed 
from their centre in Belgium [sic]. Special 
delivery services were organised so that every 
lawyer in Madrid received a circular letter 
naively designed to shock the recipient into 
voting in accordance with official instructions, 
with such admonitions (in thick black letters) as 
‘One law—Moscow, One tribunal—the gaol: 
one Lawyer—a gun in the nape of the neck,’ 
and ‘Open the way for the Law of Terror!’ 

For the session when the College of Lawyers 
was to vote on the petition, the authorities made 
sure that all the members of the Bar of Madrid, 
who belonged to the Falange, the Unions, the 
Army and the Civil Service, were present. The 
Dean of the College, Sr. Fausto Vicente Gella, 
declared, in his speech, that justice should not be 
confused with total submission and the peace of 
silence. Nevertheless, the proposal of the liberal 
lawyers was rejected by 548 votes to 321; and 
Spain continues under martial law. 

i 

The situation in Spain is very different now 
from what it was under the dictatorship of Primo 
de Rivera. Neither the University nor the College 
of Lawyers can play a decisive part. Some of the 
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most important strings lie in the hands of the 
ambitious and extremely intelligent Minister of 
Finance, Navarro Rubio, who also happens to 
be one of the most important members of the 
‘Secular Institute of Christian Perfection.’ 
Through a new decree he has virtually become 
the economic dictator of all the Ministries. In 
the past these disposed of certain sums of money, 
known as ‘special funds,’ to supplement the insig- 
nificant official salaries of their civil servants. 
Now the system has changed. All ‘special funds’ 
go automatically to the Ministry of Finance: and 
each Ministry has to submit an estimate of the 
amount it needs; and Sr. Rubio decides to what 
extent the expenses are justified. He has, thereby, 
made sure that all the Ministries depend directly 
on him. 
* 

Meanwhile the traditional opposition groups 
go their weary way. José Maria Gil Robles, 
leader of the Christian Democrats, is organising 
a movement of ‘active civic resistance,’ and he 
has been in Barcelona discussing this brain-child 
with the leaders of all the various groups—and 
especially with the representative of the Mon- 
archists, the Baron de Vivez, chairman of several 
important companies, who likes to drive through 
the streets of Barcelona in a horse-drawn car- 
riage with a coachman wearing a top hat. 
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On this issue Gil Robles has also gained the 
support of the Anarchist CNT—the only impres- 
sive force within the ranks of the opposition. 
Although it is an underground organisation, it 
is tolerated by the authorities under the implied 
condition that it will not interfere in any way 
until after a change of regime has taken place; 
its leaders used to meet regularly several times 
a month—at least until last September, when the 
new decree came into force. The CNT remains 
important in spite of the fact that it does not 
have any outstanding personality at its head; it 
would certainly play a decisive part in the consti- 
tution of a “rovisional government along republi- 
can lines. 

* 

A few days ago the Regional Court of Bar- 
celona was ordered by the Ministry of the 
Interior te stop proceedings against the brothers 
Creix, who had been accused of violence and 
brutal treatment of prisoners in connection with 
last year’s incident in Barcelona when, during a 
concert in memory of the poet Maragall, the 
audience rose to sing the Catalonian National 
Anthem which he had written. Several people 
were detained, among them Dr. Jorge Pujol, sub- 
sequently condemned to eight years’ imprison- 
ment; and some of them had denounced the 
brothers Creix, both members of the Brigada 
Social, the Spanish Secret Police, accusing them 
of beating and insulting the prisoners they inter- 
rogated. The indictment had been drawn up, but 
the instructions of the Minister of the Interior 
to stop proceedings are definite and final. 

The Governor of Barcelona asked the 
Minister of the Interior to see to it that at least 
these two would be moved somewhere else, but 
he received the answer that their place was in 
Barcelona and that they would continue to work 
there as before. Rumour has it that the Governor 
is threatening to resign. 

On February i6 a small note appeared in the 
two principal newspapers of Madrid, ABC and 
Ya, that the Barcelona tribunal had refuted a 


also 
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charge of brutal treatment against several mem- 
bers of the police force. In the words of the 
notice, this decision cleared the good name of 
the Spanish Police and put a stop to the vicious 
campaign of slander directed against it by cer- 
tain sectors of the foreign press. Significantly, 
this note did not appear in La Vanguardia of 
Barcelona 


* 


During the traditional Juicio Bufo—a farcical 
trial which takes place in the Faculty of Law 
of the University of Barcelona at the beginning 
of every spring term, where the legs of students, 
of professors and even of politicians are enthus- 
iaStically pulled—someone referred in a way not 
altogether flattering to the all-pervading ‘opus- 
suction. The members of Opus Dei are not cele- 
brated for their sense of humour, and a dozen 
students belonging to it stormed the platform. 
Windows were smashed and the microphone 
damaged before the scrummage was stopped by 
the beadles turning off the light. 

The Committee of the Students’ Union decided 
to strike; the students of the Faculty of Law 
would not attend classes until steps had been 
taken to deal with Opus Dei hooliganism. Several 
other Faculties joined in the protest movement, 
resenting the way the organisation’s members 
subordinate the academic interests of the Univer- 
sity as a whole to their party line. The strike 
continued off and on for almost two weeks, with 
the Minister of Education, Jestis Rubio, taking a 
personal interest, and observing a strict policy 
of non-intervention—he is known not to be 
favourably inclined to those who constructed the 
Canonic University of Pamplona without his 
permission. But eventually the strike fizzled out. 
The Spanish students, most of them of comfort- 
able middle-class origins, have been kept in the 
cocoon of political indifference for too long: and 
the general structure of the Spanish regime does 
not permit a chain reaction. Nevertheless, the 
incident has had its importance: for once, all 
the opposition groups of the University were in 
agreement. Not even the members of the Falange 
or the Monarchists are in favour of the ‘opus- 
suction’ which is now a feature of all Spanish 


universities. 


The Macleod Plan 


By 


ym Lancaster House Conference did not end 
in deadlock, but in victory for Mr. lain 
Macleod and defeat for Sir Roy Welensky. The 
conference did not even start in deadlock, as Sir 
Roy’s Federal Party delegates hoped it would, as 
a result of their boycott. With nine empty chairs 
facing him, Mr. Macleod blandly carried on. 
There was never any real possibility of agree- 
ment amongst the delegates; nor was agreement 
—however  desirable—necessary. The con- 
ference was called to advise the Secretary of 
State, and through him the British Government, 
concerning the future constitution of the Protec- 
torate of Northern Rhodesia which the British 
Government has both the right and the duty to 
decide. 

As it turned out, the task of the delegates was 


HARRY FRANKLIN 


extremely difficult; not in the giving ‘of advice, 
but in the exercise of patience and good temper. 
Except for the government officials, every dele- 
gate at one stage was very close to the point of 
walking out, and only the desire to support Mr. 
Macleod personally held the conference together. 
The frustration of knowing that it was little more 
than a facade, with delegates being kept in 
ignorance of the progress of the real battle which 
they knew was going on behind their backs, was 
very hard to bear. All parties present, including 
the Colonial Secretary and the Governor of 
Northern Rhodesia, wanted a substantial degree 
of African political advance. It was infuriating to 
feel that that desire might be thwarted by the 
leaders of the Federal Party who refused to come 
and negotiate within the conference, although 
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outside it they had the private ears of Mr. 
Macmillan, Mr. Sandys and Mr. Macleod 

It was apparent—there were signs in the man 
himself—that Macleod was fighting a most diffi- 
cult and dangerous battle with all the reserves he 
could muster. There was the suspicion, which it 
now seems was unjustified, that he might not have 
the complete support of the Prime Minister and 
one or two of his Cabinet colleagues. There was 
the knowledge that ninety or more of his own 
back-benchers were attempting to put pressure on 
him. There was Sir Roy Welensky trying to 
preserve the power of the Federal Party in the 
North’s Legislature and to prevent any real 
extension of African political power. And the ill- 
considered threat of violence exceeding that of 
the Mau Mau, thrown in by Nationalist leader 
Kenneth Kaunda as a counterweight to the 
threats of Federal Party leaders and:supporters, 
scarcely assisted Mr Macleod in his efforts to 
prove that Africans are fit for more political 
power. The calling up of the Territorials in 
Northern Rhodesia, the propaganda of the 
Federal Fighting Force there, and the counter- 
propaganda of local African Nationalist leaders 
which moved the press to draw, quite un- 
warrantably, a picture of impending civil strife 
in the North—all added to Mr. Macleod’s difficul- 
ties. 

But they failed to rattle him. So far—though 
there are several important features of the Con- 
stitution still to be settled—the Colonial Secretary 
has done what he set out to do; but in a different 
way—a remarkably clever way—from that which 
he originally intended. Long before the. con- 
ference started, he made it plain that he would 
not agree to African Nationalist demands for 
universal franchise and an overwhelming African 
majority in the Legislative and Executive Coun- 
cils. It was clear that what he wanted was a 
widened African franchise and a small African 
elected majority, leaving the Governor and his 
top officials holding the balance between the 
races, at this stage in the transmission of political 
power from white to black. His first outline to 
the conference was one which, without actually 
reserving seats by race, would have ensured the 
complete division of elected members into so 
many Europeans and so many Africans by Upper 
and Lower Rolls, the former massively European 
and voting alone in ‘Upper’ constituencies and the 
latter almost exclusively African, voting alone in 
‘Lower’ constituencies, But from the shadow be- 
hind the empty Federal Party seats in the con- 
ference room Mr. Macleod faced two lines of 
attack. Qne consisted of ‘Boston Tea Party’ 
threats; the other was the charge of ‘racialism.’ 
Threats do not impress the Colonial Secretary, but 
the second line of attack was embarrassing in 
of his predecessor’s statements that the 
existing constitution is non-racial—which it most 
emphatically is not—and that \its principles 
should be preserved. To resist the attack, it was 
necessary to prepare a which would 
appear less racial than the existing constitution 
and would also, if possible, be less racial. This 
was not easy, since no constitution can be truly 
non-racial without the two and a half million 
Africans gaining immediate control over the 
seventy-two thousand Europeans. For the 
transmission period there must be some kind 
of racial device in the constitution—as in fact 


view 


scheme 


THE 


there is in the plan which has now evolyed. 

In the Macleod plan—and it certainly was 
nobody else’s plan, as has been alleged—there 
will be fifteen members elected by an Upper 
Roll. Most of their constituencies will be urban 
and will obviously return Europeans. But with 
more African voters on the Upper Roll—how 
many more is not yet settled—the candidates 
will have to consider African wishes more care- 
fully than at present. In the rural constituencies, 
where Europeans are very few, Africans could 
be returned, though to be so they would have to 
pay considerable regard to the small white 
population 

So the Macleod plan favours moderate men 
and moderate parties—entirely in the fifteen 
National seats and to some extent in the Upper 
Roll seats. Even in the Lower Roll constituencies 
the most extreme African Nationalists will not 
have a mass of illiterate voters behind them, but 
seventy or eighty thousand voters who are literate 
and otherwise qualified to vote thoughtfully. 

Welensky’s disappointment is understandable. 
The Federal Party can no longer be the majority 
party. It might win all fifteen Upper Roll seats, 
assuming that the Dominion Party remains in- 
effective and that the rising Liberal Party (and 
growing liberal opinion in the country) do not 
defeat some of its candidates. The fifteen Lower 
Roll constituencies should return mostly UNIP 
candidates led by Mr. Kaunda with some ANC 
members led by Mr. Nkumbula. The fifteen 


In Defence of 


By KENNETH 


Wi: L-INFORMED sources seem to be agreed 
that as far as South Africa goes, Mr. Mac- 
millan has the forthcoming Prime Ministers’ 
conference all sewn up; that he has persuaded 
Ghana, Nigeria, Malaya and India to accept the 
readmission of South Africa to the Common- 
wealth after becoming a republic. If this is so, it 
is a remarkable achievement—considering that 
Ghana and Nigeria, at the Addis Ababa con- 
ference of independent African States in June, 
were party to a resolution specifically urging the 
expulsion of South Africa from the Common- 
wealth; that Malaya has undertaken an official 
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National constituencies can surely only return 
Liberal candidates led by Sir John Moffat? No 
Europeans will vote for UNIP and ANC and no 
Africans will vote for the Federal Party though 
the Federal Party cannot complain on this 
ground because its propaganda has consistently 
maintained that it has African support. Africap 


Nationalist leaders’ disappointment is largely 
due to over-optimism in the first place, to an up. 
wise and deep commitment to their followers of 
‘One man one vote and ‘Independence this year, 
from which it is difficult to'escape. and to bitter 


suspicion that it is Welensky’s interfere 
has prevented them from getting more 
What will the next Legislature look like? a 


ce that 


possibility its that the non-racial Liberal Party 
will be the majority party in happy co-o; on 
with the officials. The probability is that a 
coalition of Liberal and UNIP membe will 
form the Government, with the officials. For this 
transition period a moderating Liberal influence 
on UNIP and the steadying hand of the senior 
officials should bring peaceful progress towards 
African majority rule and a lessening of racial 
tension—especially as the plan will almost cer. 
tainly produce a small African elected majority, 


since the Liberal Party can put up a sufficient 
number of African candidates to ensure t! 

The Colonial Secretary, if he sticks to his guns 
—and it will take an earthquake to unstick him— 
has got what he wanted; and what he wanted, at 
this stage, was wise. 


the Blackball 


MACKENZIE 


government boycott of all things South African; 
and that India, as well as being one of the earliest 
South African boycotters, has again and again 
acted as her prosecutor at the United Nations. 


There are two questions involved: what would 
be best for the Commonwealth? And, what 
would be best for South Africa? 


I imagine Mr. Macmillan is more interested in 
the first, and that he feels the main purpose of 
the Commonwealth (and of the Prime Ministers’ 
conference) is to use that area of agreement 
existing between these widely different States to 
the best advantage of all. For this to happen. it is 
essential that differences and quarrels between 
Commonwealth countries, particularly those con 
cerning the internal affairs of one country, are 
pursued only on non-Commonwealth occasions. 
To bring the campaign against South Africa into 
the Prime Ministers’ conference would threaten 
its whole nature, transforming a gentlemanly 
club into a useless, bickering, minor United 
Nations. 

Mr. Macmillan must also have argued that the 
Commonwealth is an association of peoples us 
much as of governments; it is wrong to expel 
the South African people because of the sins of 
a government which cannot last long anyway 
(‘In another fifty years we shall look back on the 
differences that exist between us now as matters 
of historical interest,’ he told the South African 
Parliament in his wind of change speech). Be- 
sides, not only does the South African Govern- 
ment want to stay in the Commonwealth; so does 
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the United Party and the multi-racial Pro- 
gressive Party. And, finally, Mr. Macmillan prob- 
ably used the argument that while South Africa 
is in the Commonwealth, Britain and the other 
members can more effectively exercise some 
restraint upon her. 

It is a strong case; but not, I think, unanswer- 
able. The dangers to the Commonwealth fabric 
of ejecting South Africa have to be set against 
the equally real dangers of leaving her in. Her 
presence restricts this ‘area of agreement’ in 
which discussion and action are possible to a 
crippling extent. Any sort of specifically Com- 
monwealth aid to the Congo, for instance, is 
made unthinkable. And if the international boy- 
cott movement grows, if the diplomatic, oil and 
transport anti-South African measures envisaged 
at Bandung, Accra, and Addis Ababa come to 
anything, then large areas of trade and foreign 
policy will become controversial and therefore 
forbidden. One can imagine an assembly of 
premiers in a few years’ time being reduced to 
discussing the weather. 

The essence of the Commonwealth, too, is 
surely that its members feel towards each other 
some bonds of friendship. They are, admittedly, 
not all saints: there is a locked-up opposition in 
Ghana, a lack of democratic institutions in 
Pakistan, a racially exclusive immigration policy 
in Australia, and so on. But these things do not 
preclude some show of mutual affection. South 
Africa’s policies, however, make it impossible 
for the non-white members of the Common- 
wealth to feel anything but anger, contempt and 
revulsion. The last premiers’ meeting, which came 
immediately after Sharpeville, brought these feel- 
ings perilously near the surface (the manners of 
the ineffable Mr. Eric Louw did not help). After 
the next Sharpeville, the deluge. 

As to South Africa’s health, the Liberal Party 
and the remnants of the banned African organisa- 
tions have both asked that South Africa be 
excluded. They reject the view that the whites 
will eventually get around to a reasonable, work- 
able solution. If we accept this viewpoint, then 
Overseas pressures should be used to reinforce 
local pressures—as soon as possible, for African 
patience is running out and the danger of violence 
is growing. Exclusion from the Commonwealth 
is particularly suitable as it would add psycho- 
logical to economic effect. 

The theory that pressure can more easily be 
put upon South Africa while she is in the Com- 
monwealth seems to have no evidence to support 
it Where, since the wind of change speech, is 
the pressure? What has it achieved? 
the Commonwealth connection 
an inhibiting effect—as when Britain deserts her 
principles to support South Africa at the United 
Nations, or to abstain. 


More often 


seems to have 


And the point about not throwing out the 
South African people because of an ephemeral 
government's sins is hardly relevant, considering 
that the African leaders, representing the 
majority, have asked to be thrown out. Anyway, 
there is no reason why a democratic South 
Africa should not be readmitted. And finally, 
now that battle on the question has been joined, 
a decision not to expel would inevitably appear 
to be a victory for Dr. Verwoerd—an inter- 
national endorsement of his whites-only referen- 
dum. 
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End of an Old Song 


By BRIAN 


* AROUND me the images of thirty years...’ 


W. B. Yeats would have approved the 
arrangements for the returned Lane pictures in 
Dublin. As only half of them have come back 
in this first batch, there is room beside them in 
the Municipal Gallery for portraits of the men 
and women of the time: of the politicians— 
Collins, de Valera, Redmond; of the writers— 
Yeats himself, Synge, A. E.; and of that remark- 
able generation of women, Maud Gonne, 
Countess Markiewicz, Lady Gregory—and Sarah 
Purser, who did more than anybody, after Lane’s 
death, to keep Ireland from turning its back on 
European culture, in the way that any newly 
emancipated country in the first flush of its social 
realism might have been expected to do. 

Over 700 people came to the Lane Gallery (as, 
if their general will is accepted, it will soon be 
renamed) to celebrate the occasion and to con- 
gratulate the men responsible for it. Tom Bodkin 
most of all—one of Lane’s closest friends, the 
author of the standard diatribe on the rape of the 
collection; but also Lord Moyne and Frank 
Pakenham, Lord Longford (his elder 
brother’s death has saddened those of us who saw 
many theatre classics for the first time performed 
by his company at the Gate; with his dumpling 
figure presiding at the head of the stairs, wel- 
coming us in as if we were his guests rather than 
his customers, which in a real sense we were). 
These two, with the help of the Irish Ambassador 
in London, used good-humoured guile and per- 
suasion instead of denunciations: playing Old 
Mole, they undermined the Establishment de- 
fences; and as sappers succeeded where the 
bombardiers had failed. 

* 

Some of us, I fear, will be a little put out that 
the story of the Lane Collection is no longer on 
hand, when the English ask us (as they so often 
do), ‘Why can’t you Irish forget the past? Let 
bygones be bygones?’ They are not gone by, we 
could say; and relate the story of the fate of 
the Lane Collection. 

For the last time, then ... Hugh Lane was 
an art dealer of genius, who, before the First 
World War, had acquired. a collection of thirty- 
nine contemporary paintings (it included works 
by Ingres and Corot, but it had a homogeneously 
flavour) with the Impressionists 
well represented. Being intensely patriotic, in the 
best selfless sense of the word, he wanted to leave 
them to his country, to supplement the many old 
masters he had bought for her; but there was no 
suitable gallery in Dublin to house them. So he 
sensibly indulged in benevolent blackmail. The 
collection, he told the Dublin Corporation, will 
go to London unless you produce a gallery for 
them. 

The Corporation was unresponsive; but to 
friends Lane made it clear he had no intention 
of leaving them to London; and if he had, the 
thought would have perished when the National 
Gallery intimated that it did not wish to hang 
certain inferior pictures in the collection such as 
Les Parapluies and Daumier’s Don Quixote. And 
finally Lane settled the argument, before embark- 


now 


contemporary 


INGLIS 


ing on a war-time voyage, by adding a codici} 
ia his will leaving the coHection to Dublin pro. 
vided a gallery was found. 

A few months later Lane was drowned when 
the Lusitania was torpedoed. It was then found 
that though he had signed the codicil, he had 
forgotten to have it witnessed; and on this tech. 
nicality the pictures were held in London. But 
what riled Irish art-lovers, not to mention many 
Irishmen who would not have known a Manet 
from a Mancini, was not so much the theft (as 
they thought it) but the tortuous moral justifica- 
tions of the official inquiry, which insisted that the 
letter of the law about bequests must be main. 
tained, in spite of the fact that the ‘Kitty Hawk’ 
aircraft, which Wilbur Wright in an angry 
moment bequeathed to England, had been re. 
turned to America (later, when Lord Iveagh’s 
will leaving pictures to England was found to be 
improperly attested, a private 
passed to make sure England 


Bill was pro ptly 
got them). 


But the worst irritation was reserved for those 


of us who, roused by the story, went to see the 
collection on visits to London; only to find that 
many of the-pictures were in store. There was 
the gallery in Dublin, empty (apart from a 
temporary rash of Laverys); yet rather than let 


them be shown in Dublin, the London authorities 
preferred to keep them out of sight altogether. It 
made us very angry. 

* 

But it’s a long Lane, as somebody put it at 
the reception last week, that has no silver lining; 
now, cruel rage need rend the heart no more. 
Dubliners cannot see the whole collection, but 
they can see enough of it to be going on with for 
the next five years—more than enough, if the 
cynics are to be believed. And the fact that 
nobody carped about the pictures being only ‘on 
loan’ from London is surely symptomatic of 
recent changed attitudes of mind in Ireland, on 
this and many matters. 

The speeches reflected the change. In his list 
of those who had helped to secure the return of 
the pictures the Premier, Sean Lemass, named 
the former leader of the Opposition, John 
Costello. Such were unusual in the 
old days. The Lord Mayor, Maurice Dockrell 

a member of the old Protestant family; and 
when will a Catholic Lord Mayor of 
Belfast?—-felt compelled to defend the part 
played by the Dublin Corporation; but his speech, 
though prosy, was knowledgeable and managed 
to escape from the kind of aldermanic blathering 
that Dublin newspapermen used to know so well. 
It was also enlivened by a poem he had received 
in honour of the occasion from Hector Hughes, 
QC, MP—a Dubliner of the period himself: | 
suggested to Quidnunc of the Jrish Times that 
it should be embalmed in his column for pos 
terity, and as it has duly appeared there, I shal! 
quote only the first lines, to give the flavour: 


courtesies 


we see 


Exquisite critic, connoisseur of art 
Whose generous uncompleted codicil 
Just failed for legal reasons to impart 
The spirit of thy patriotic will. 
And the third speaker, the Rev. Donal O'Sullivan, 
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§J, Director of the Irish Arts Council, was 
obviously moved by the occasion, and agreeably 
free from the self-deprecating I-know-what-I- 
don't-like cant that afflicts too many of his cloth 
—of all churches—in public 


* 


The same people, or most of them, were at the 
reception who would have been at a similar cere- 
mony ten years ago; yet the change in atmosphere 
js most marked. There is more confidence; people 
in Dublin believe that the success of the Irish 
at the UN, and their role in the Congo, has been 
largely responsible. There is no more need to 
seek attention by damning Britain. they feel, now 
that Ireland has become a power in her own right. 

And yet there is so much to do. Round the 
corner from the Gallery, off Mountjoy Square. 
are the same old slums. Where the decaying 
houses were rebuilt, in a crude barrack-Georgian. 
the tell-tale tenement indicators have appeared 
again: unmended windows, smashed panels, and 
the ever-open but unwelcome hall door. The 


Extinct 


(VE years ago it would hardly have seemed 
oie to turn to the Middle East with a 
sigh of relief. Today. when politics in black 
Africa are taking on the dimensions of a natural 
catastrophe, it is with precisely this emotion that 
one contemplates problems which have lost 
something of their angularits age—-like 
pebbles rounded on a beach. 

What is most remarkable is that the vast fail- 
ure of British policy in the area between 1945 
and 1958 has not been attended by those ruinous 
results which were freely predicted at the time 
with either alarm or resignation. Diplomatic 
relations have been re-established between Cairo 


with 


and London, thereby bringing to an end a 
curiously petty era in our foreign policy. 


General Kassem has not been swept away by his 
Communist backers. The Arab League’s meet- 
ing in Baghdad at the beginning of this month 
was marked by a spirit of reconciliation between 
itt members—most strikingly by the return of 
Tunisia to its councils and by the decision to 
apply the resolution of August, 1960, by which 
radio propaganda by Arab States against Arab 
States was to cease. The instability of Arab 
nationalism has been attenuated, paradoxically 
enough, by the balance of rivalry between the 
United Arab Republic and Iraq. Oil continues to 
flow. The Egyptian Government has not tried to 
make use of the Suez Canal in its disputes with the 
West. Even the Israeli problem ts temporarily 
gutescent. 

This lull may be only momentary, but some 
features of it appear likely to be permanent. For 
instance, Arab unity is now further off than it 
was in 1958, and it is beginning to be apparent 
that Iraq with its Kurdish and Shiah majority 
is not sufficiently similar to other Arab countries 
to enter into an immediate union with them. Also 
there is no doubt that Britain’s withdrawal from 
the scene—in the sense of physical presence and 


* Mipoie East Issues. By David Ennals and lan 
Campbell. (Fabian Research Series, 3s.) 
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country’s economy is flourishing, but emigration 
is as high as ever. And the educational system is 
coming under harsh attacks not so much, as of 
old, for excessive concentration on trying to raise 
the dead language, but for general low standards 
imposed by the Church’s determination not to let 
the State give more assistance, in case this would 
give it more control. 

Still, people are not thinking the way they did. 
They may not like Partition, but they are pre- 
pared to accept it for the foreseeable future. The 
sudden spurt of sympathy a few years ago for 
militant Sinn Fein has spent itself: the recent 
murder of a Northern police constable excited 
only revulsion. A few people still believe that 
there is more than meets the eye in the Casement 
Diaries, and that there should be a formal investi- 
gation (and why not?); but otherwise old griev- 
ances no longer rankle. 

Come to think of ii, that Redmond should 
have been on the gallery wall alongside Collins 
and de Valera could be regarded as symbolic. 
A.E. would have approved, too. 


Volcano 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


the taking of sides as between contestants for 
Arab leadership—is permanent. A recent Fabian 
pamphlet* shows how far this process has gone. 
It contains a good deal of historical recapitula- 
tion. but remarkably suggestions for the 
present. In fact, the only concrete step recom- 
mended to British policy (apart from the pos- 
sible setting-up of a new State marketing organ- 
isation for otl—but is there any reason to sup- 
pose that Arab countries would be any more 
forthcoming to a company directly controlled 
by the British Government?) is that Kuwait's 
funds should be diverted from London to help 
finance an Arab bank—a proposal which comes 
a little oddly in a pamphlet which is also con- 
cerned to advocate a greater degree of indepen- 
dence for the sheikdoms of the Persian Gulf 
it Britain's position in the Middle East is merely 
residual and to be liquidated as soon as possible 
—in fact the first steps in this direction are now 
being taken—then obviously the British Govern- 
ment is in no position to sponsor plans for 
development financed by Kuwait. Such a policy 
is one for Kuwait to choose itself, if it so wishes 


few 
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The authors of this pamphlet illustrate very 
well the dilemma of the English progressive in 
face of a new world situation. Before the war 
Fabian pamphlets were written on the theory 
that recommended policies could be put into 
effect by the government of the day. The power 
—for good or evil—was assumed to be there. 
Nowadays, it is there less and less, and the utter- 
ances of foreign policy experts, starting by being 
analytical, all too often end in a frantic search 
for issues which Britain can still affect (hence 
the popularity of Africa as a theme for journa- 
lists: India might now be in Mars for all the 
attention it gets). This is called ‘being construct- 
ive. but it often means deaiing only with small 
issues. Perhaps it would be better if commenta- 
tors were satisfied with mere analysis 

Messrs. Ennals and Campbell do not escape 
the air of being at a loss, and no very striking 
conclusions emerge from their pamphlet. They 
do not mention the growth of a class of Arab 
technicians, which to some observers seems (on 
the analogy of the European movement) a more 
hopeful omen for Arab unity than ambitious 
political schemes: nor do they mention the new 
British policy in the area which has been 
described by John Marlowe (in what is far and 
away the best account of Middle Eastern post- 
war politics) as reverting ‘more and more to 
the nineteenth-century one of a “watching 
brief.” conducted with a competence, objectivity 
and cynicism which provided . a refreshing 
contrast with the emotional and near-hysterical 
muddling of the previous ten years. 

In fact. far more moderation and common 
sense has been displayed on all sides in the 
Middle East than could possibly have been hoped 
for even three years ago. The one exception 
is the [Israeli question, and here it ts probabiy 
expecting too much to demand that the Arabs 
should nerve themselves to a realistic acceptance 
of that country’s existence. The authors of the 
pamphlet suggest some form of regional union, 
but that is a long way off. At present the Middle 
East is like an extinct volcano with a small active 
zone in the middle of it. and nobody should 
underestimate the possibilities of eruption which 
still exist. For the moment, all that can be 
achieved is the sealing of Israel's frontiers with 
her neighbours and the restraining of militarists 
on both sides of them. It is a sombre thought that 
this depends on agreement between the great 
powers acting through the UN 
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Serpent's Tooth’ is the second play specially written for 
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COOKS His knowledge of travel is un- 


equalled; his skill in arranging holidays 
legendary. His advice is sound; his courtesy 
well-known. 

He can be found at any one of our 
many branches. Call in, soon, and see him— 
his help will be invaluable. 

Wherever your journey takes you, 
whatever holiday you have in mind, k 


a ae saad ' 
the h 1 at Cooks—to be sure! 


AND ALWAYS CARRY’ COOKS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES : 











Management of 


your Investments 


lo have money invested in Stock Exchange securities 
s one thing; to acquire the specialised knowledge 
necessary for their proper management is quit: another. 


There is, however, no need to continue at such a disad- 





vantage. The Trustee Department of the Westminster 
Bank has for 


management oi ¢ 


any years offered a service for the 
istomers’ investments. This provides, 
at very moderate cost, all the advantages of experienced 


investment management (in collaboration with your 





own stockbroker if you wish), yet your personal 


requirements are always kept in mind. The service can 


also be used with advantage by institutions, public 





suthorities and those concerned with the management 
of pension funds. Particulars of this service can be 


obtained from a 





y branch of the Bank, or from the 


Manager of the Trustee Department, 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


41 £ BURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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THE ENGLISH BAR 


By R. A. CLINE 


For a long time now there has been widespread anxiety about the Bar. When the Lord 
Chief Justice himself, not normally given to aay rashly radical tendencies, spoke last year 
of the possibility of partnerships amongst members of the Bar—a minor revolution for 
so conservative a profession—his words provoked no audible crics of dissent. In a recent 
television programme on the law sounds of dissatisfaction could be clearly detected. lt 
seems to be commonly accepted that there is something wrong with the old lady of the 
Temple, but the diagnoses and prognoses multiply with each visiting physician. 

The general public may have been surprised to learn of her indisposition. The starving 
young barrister is part of the English scene and the prosperous silk, thumb in lapel, 
commanding astronomical fees is Everyman’s Walter Mitty fantasy. There have always 
been the extremes of failure and success at the Bar; is the situation any worse today 
than it was when Eugene Wraybura in Our Mutual Friend waited for briefs that never 


came? 

HERE is no easy answer. In the first place, facts 
_ poe the Bar are not easy to come by: the 
statistics are few and practitioners, jealous for 
their hard-won or not yet won reputations, are 
naturally averse from disclosing data about their 
earnings and their prospects. The truth about the 
Bar is the aggregate of a thousand private his- 
tories. Secondly, generalisations are hopelessly 
misleading. What holds good for a common 
lawyer (the general practitioner) will not neces- 
sarily apply to the tax specialist or the town- 
planning expert. Then again, figures can be 
meaningless if stated too baldly. For example, 
it has been said that the average income at the 
Bar is about £1,000 per annum. But this state 
ment, if it be true, conceals so much: there are 
a handful of fashionable QCs who can make 
something like £40,000 a year (gross, be it remem- 
bered). and there is a regiment of junior barrts- 
ters—to specify the size of the regiment would 
be the wildest of guesses— who earn very substan- 
tial sums with regularity each year. But there are 
an even greater number who earn virtually 
nothing at all and never will; the beginner with 
luck makes £100 in his second year; and there is 
the man who has been seriously ill with disastrous 
effect upon his annual takings. 

Very few figures are kept, and what there are 
reveal very little of the true position even to 
those familiar with the Bar and the English lega! 
system. What never ceases to surprise the practi- 
tioner is the amount of ignorance even among 
educated people about the system; it is little 
wonder that it has survived unchanged and un- 
adapted to contemporary demands. The layman 
has no knowledge of its structure and lacks the 
know-how to change it; the lawyer, until recently 
at any rate, lacked the desire to do so. 

What practical part, for instance. could a non- 
lawyer take in a debate as to whether there 
should be fusion of the two professions of 
barrister and solicitor? Surprisingly few people, 
until they have enjoyed the bitter experience of 
litigation, are even aware of the meaning or con- 
sequences of fusion. It comes as a shock to the 
intending litigant to find that if he means to take 
his case to court, he must consult a solicitor 
before he can consult a barrister and that at no 
time before and during the proceedings can he 
speak to the barrister he has retained except 
through the mediation or in the presence of a 
solicitor. If he wants to ring up the barrister to 
correct some statement he has previously made, 


he will be met with a courteous snub. He must 
communicate his news to his solicitor, who in 
turn will pass the word on to counsel; thus the 
etiquette of a non-fused profession will have been 
satisfied. And by the same token if counsel has 
some query he wishes to clear up with the client, 
the simplest course—-to telephone the client 
directly and interrogate him—is utterly pro- 
hibited: he must pass the query through his 
solicitor. 

Again, when his case is being presented in court 
the litigant will note. with some anxiety as to the 





financial implications, that his cause requires the 
presence of both counsel and solicitor through- 
out the case. In smaller cases, unless the client is 
Very Important, the solicitor usually sends a 
clerk to the court on his behalf. But the financial 
consequences are the same. 

England is not alone in having this dual struc- 
ture: some Australian states follow the English 
model, though some have fused the two profes- 
sions. Going to law in this country is no more 
expensive than it is in those parts of the world 
where barristers and solicitors are in the same 
firm. The two roles—inside and outside court 
are still performed by different individuals and 
you have got to pay for both, whether they come 
from one firm or from two distinct professions. 
Under any system of legal procedure the skill 
required for advocacy and for the forensic 
presentation of a substantial case on the one 
hand and the techniques of preparation and 
behind-the-scenes work on the other are unlikely 
to be found in the same person. 


How It Works 


Perhaps the English dual system of barrister 
and solicitor can best be described by examining 
its processes in operation These are usually set 
in motion by the minatory words ‘We are 
accordingly placing the matter in the hands of 
our solicitors, and from that moment the solici- 
tor, or more often a clerk in his employ, will 
take up the running. He will fire off a stinging 
letter or two roundly asserting his client’s rights 
he will advise as to the chance of success if the 
matter comes to a fight in court; in nine cases 
out of ten he will negotiate a settlement and so 
avoid litigation. But if all else fails, then the 
dispute must be taken to court and if the amount 
involved is more than £300 it will probably reach 
the High Court. At this stage the squabble is 
moving into the province of the Bar. The solici- 
tor is now required to prepare the case, to find 
witnesses who can provide some relevant evi- 
dence. and to place the matter before counsel. 

Even in 1961 some sort of mystique attaches 
to the act of going to counsel. Perhaps there is 
a touch of the confessional in conferring with 
him: whatever the explanation, there is no doubt 
that many litigants achieve a kind of obstetrical 
relief in doing so, even in cases where they have 
been given harshly discouraging advice. How- 
ever, the act of choosing counsel is anything but 
mystical. With a range of several hundred prac- 
titioners to choose from in almost any given type 
of claim. the principles of selection to which 
solicitors adhere are varied and highly personal 
All too familiar (in every sense of the word) is 
the choice by virtue of family connection. The 
Judiciary and the Bar are studded with names 
which can also be found on the brass plates of 
some of the leading firms of solicitors. There is 
no rule of etiquette to stop a brother briefing a 
brother or a husband a wife. Whatever the regu- 
lations may say about hobnobbing between the 
professions (and they say a good deal on the 
subject). such familial ties between the two pro- 
fessions are very commonly found 

Some solicitors choose counsel out of devotion 
to a set of chambers: having received good ser- 
vice from one member of a set, they are prepared 
to give their work to another in the same set. 
Readers of C. P. Snow’s novel Time of Hope 
will recollect his apt comparison between racing 
stables and barristers’ chambers. Then again 
there is the compulsive attraction of the well- 
known figure; for solicitors are not immune from 
the current weakness for well-advertised pro- 
ducts. It is true that there is the strictest of 
prohibitions on advertising in the legal profes- 
sion. There are a prolific number of ingenious 
regulations Warning members of the Bar not to 
disclose their calling on public occasions, in tele- 
Vision programmes, newspaper articles, etc. (al- 
though, inexplicably. the principle of the Closely 
Guarded Secret is 
Queen’s Counsel who may on virtually all occa- 
sions use the initials ‘QC’ whatever the conse- 
quences in terms of publicity) 

But unintentional or at 


applied with less rigour to 


least unsought-for 
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By R. A. CLINE 


For a long time now there has been widespread anxiety about the Bar. When the Lord 
Chief Justice himself, not normally given to aay rashly radical tendencies, spoke last year 
of the possibility of partnerships amongst members of the Bar—a minor revolution for 
so conservative a profession—his words provoked no audible crics of dissent. In a recent 
television programme on the law sounds of dissatisfaction could be clearly detected. lt 
seems to be commonly accepted that there is something wrong with the old lady of the 
Temple, but the diagnoses and prognoses multiply with each visiting physician. 

The general public may have been surprised to learn of her indisposition. The starving 
young barrister is part of the English scene and the prosperous silk, thumb in lapel, 
commanding astronomical fees is Everyman’s Walter Mitty fantasy. There have always 
been the extremes of failure and success at the Bar; is the situation any worse today 
than it was when Eugene Wrayburn in Our Mutua! Friend waited for briefs that never 


came? 

HERE is no easy answer. In the first place, facts 
_ ers the Bar are not easy to come by: the 
statistics are few and practitioners, jealous for 
their hard-won or not yet won reputations, are 
naturally averse from disclosing data about their 
earnings and their prospects. The truth about the 
Bar is the aggregate of a thousand private his- 
tories. Secondly, generalisations are hopelessly 
misleading. What holds good for a common 
lawyer (the general practitioner) will not neces- 
sarily apply to the tax specialist or the town- 
planning expert. Then again, figures can be 
meaningless if stated too baldly. For example. 
it has been said that the average income at the 
Bar is about £1,000 per annum. But this state- 
ment, if it be true, conceals so much: there are 
a handful of fashionable QCs who can make 
something like £40,000 a year (gross, be it remem- 
bered). and there is a regiment of junior barrts- 
ters—to specify the size of the regiment would 
be the wildest of guesses—who earn very substan- 
tial sums with regularity each year. But there are 
an even greater number who earn virtually 
nothing at all and never will; the beginner with 
luck makes £100 in his second year; and there is 
the man who has been seriously ill with disastrous 
effect upon his annual takings. 

Very few figures are kept, and what there are 
reveal very little of the true position even to 
those familiar with the Bar and the English lega! 
system. What never ceases to surprise the practi- 
tioner is the amount of ignorance even among 
educated people about the system; it is little 
wonder that it has survived unchanged and un- 
adapted to contemporary demands. The layman 
has no knowledge of its structure and lacks the 
know-how to change it; the lawyer, until recently 
at any rate, lacked the desire to do so. 

What practical part, for instance. could a non- 
lawyer take in a debate as to whether there 
should be fusion of the two professions of 
barrister and solicitor? Surprisingly few people, 
until they have enjoyed the bitter experience of 
litigation, are even aware of the meaning or con- 
sequences of fusion. It comes as a shock to the 
intending litigant to find that if he means to take 
his case to court, he must consult a solicitor 
before he can consult a barrister and that at no 
time before and during the proceedings can he 
speak to the barrister he has retained except 
through the mediation or in the presence of a 
solicitor. If he wants to ring up the barrister to 
correct some statement he has previously made, 


he will be met with a courteous snub. He must 
communicate his news to his solicitor, who in 
turn will pass the word on to counsel; thus the 
etiquette of a non-fused profession will have been 
satisfied. And by the same token if counsel has 
some query he wishes to clear up with the client, 
the simplest course—-to telephone the client 
directly and interrogate him—is utterly pro- 
hibited: he must pass the query through his 
solicitor. 

Again, when his case is being presented in court 
the litigant will note. with some anxiety as to the 





financial implications, that his cause requires the 
presence of both counsel and solicitor through- 
out the case. In smaller cases, unless the client is 
Very Important, the solicitor usually sends a 
clerk to the court on his behalf. But the financial 
consequences are the same. 

England is not alone in having this dual struc- 
ture: some Australian states follow the English 
model, though some have fused the two profes- 
sions. Going to law in this country is no more 
expensive than it is in those parts of the world 
where barristers and solicitors are in the same 
firm. The two roles—inside and outside court— 
are still performed by different individuals and 
you have got to pay for both, whether they come 
from one firm or from two distinct professions. 
Under any system of legal procedure the skill 
required for advocacy and for the forensic 
presentation of a substantial case on the one 
hand and the techniques of preparation and 
behind-the-scenes work on the other are unlikely 
to be found in the same person. 
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How It Works 


Perhaps the English dual system of barrister 
and solicitor can best be described by examining 
its processes in Operation. [hese are usually set 
in motion by the minatory words ‘We are 
accordingly placing the matter in the hands of 
our solicitors, and from that moment the solici- 
tor, or more often a clerk in his employ, will 
take up the running. He will fire off a stinging 
letter or two roundly asserting his client’s rights 
he will advise as to the chance of success if the 
matter comes to a fight in court; in nine cases 
out of ten he will negotiate a settlement and so 
avoid litigation. But if all else fails, then the 
dispute must be taken to court and if the amount 
involved is more than £300 it will probably reach 
the High Court. At this stage the squabble is 
moving into the province of the Bar. The solici- 
tor is now required to prepare the case, to find 
witnesses who can provide some relevant evi- 
dence. and to place the matter before counsel. 

Even in 1961 some sort of mystique attaches 
to the act of going to counsel. Perhaps there is 
a touch of the confessional in conferring with 
him; whatever the explanation, there is no doubt 
that many litigants achieve a kind of obstetrical 
relief in doing so, even in cases where they have 
been given harshly discouraging advice. How- 
ever. the act of choosing counsel is anything but 
mystical. With a range of several hundred prac- 
titioners to choose from in almost any given type 
of claim. the principles of selection to which 
solicitors adhere are varied and highly personal 
All too familiar (in every sense of the word) is 
the choice by virtue of family connection. The 
Judiciary and the Bar are studded with names 
which can also be found on the brass plates of 
some of the leading firms of solicitors. There is 
no rule of etiquette to stop a brother briefing a 
brother or a husband a wife. Whatever the regu- 
lations may say about hobnobbing between the 
professions (and they say a good deal on the 
subject). such familial ties between the two pro- 
fessions are very commonly found. 

Some solicitors choose counsel out of devotion 
to a set of chambers: having received good ser- 
vice from one member of a set, they are prepared 
to give their work to another in the same set. 
Readers of C. P. Snow’s novel Time of Hope 
will recollect his apt comparison between racing 
stables and barristers’ chambers. Then again 
there is the compulsive attraction of the well- 
known figure; for solicitors are not immune from 
the current weakness for well-advertised pro- 
ducts. It is true that there is the strictest of 
prohibitions on advertising in the legal profes- 
sion. There are a prolific number of ingenious 
regulations warning members of the Bar not to 
disclose their calling on public occasions, in tele- 
vision programmes, newspaper articles, etc. (al- 
though, inexplicably, the principle of the Closely 
Guarded Secret is applied with less rigour to 
Queen’s Counsel who may on virtually all occa- 
sions use the initials ‘QC’ whatever the conse- 
quences in terms of publicity). 


But unintentional or at least unsought-for 
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advertisement is none the less bound to occur. 
The Law Reports, the newspaper columns, an 
appointment to preside over a dramatic inquiry 
may in each case bestow upon practitioners a 
blaze of publicity which is the more dazzling on 
account of the surrounding darkness which the 
creates. Such 
solicitor is naturally tempted to 
gladly take his more 


prohibition on advertising house- 


hold names a 
find irresistible and he w 
important work to the fash 


feeling that he has chosen wel 


ynable practitioners, 


oO 


Theoretically, choice of counsel lies with th 
lay client but more often than not he accepts the 
advice of his solicitor. The selection having been 
made, the client is now launched upon the paths 
of litigation; and he will find them remarkably 
strange. For it now becomes apparent that his 
solicitor and his counsel will together move into 
mysterious spheres where he himself is apparently 
not wanted. They will prepare documents, issue 
various kinds of summonses and fight minor but 
tactical skirmishes with their opponents at which 
his presence is not required. In fact he may hear 
nothing of the matter for months or even years 
until the day of the trial (this waiting period is 
still one of the scandals of the system). 

In some cases the litigant will meet his counsel 
for the first time at the court itself. And it is in 
the setting of a High Court action that the litigant 
can best grasp the very special position assigned 
to the English barrister, a position which subjects 
him simultaneously to two not always coinciden- 
tal duties, the one owed to his client, the other to 
the court. He is at the intersection of so many 
influences exerting their pull on him. There is 
the raw competition of the rat race for success 
which makes the use of cunning or the exercise 
of a brutal personality a tempting way to bring 
off a victory. ‘Just answer my question, will you, 
yes or no, and don’t ramble on.” How frequently 
are laymen in court shocked at the unfairness of 
the bullying type of cross-examination. But there 
are Other influential factors: a common ethos 
shared between the judge (himself an ex-barrister) 
and counsel; the hope of promotion to the Bench; 
the coterie feelings between members of the Bar 
which, though much exaggerated in after-dinner 
speeches, unquestionably can help to soften the 
cruelties of war in court; and much beside. 


The Dual System 


There are other curiosities about the dual 
system. For example, the barrister has this unique 
characteristic, that he does not enter into a con- 
tract of service like other mortals. He renders 
them for an ‘honorarium’ which is a somewhat 
glossy form of tip. The effect of this is that he 
can neither sue nor be sued. He cannot go to 
court to claim his fees from his solicitor because 
there was never an enforceable contract. In this 
respect he-is no better off than a bookmaker 
collecting his bets. He cannot of course approach 
the lay client, with whom all direct dealings are 
barred. But in the background looms the equiva- 
lent of Tattersall’s; he can report the defaulting 
solicitor to the Law Society, and this professional 
body, equipped with effective disciplinary powers, 
will recover his debt for him. This is all very 
well, but it is a sanction no member of the Bar 
is keen to use too often. He does not want to 
acquire a bad name with solicitors; he does not 
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in any case know and has no chance of finding 
out whether the solicitor has himself been paid 
by the lay client; he can never be certain whether 
the debt is bad or simply overdue (no tailor ever 
gave such terms of credit as the average bar- 
rister) 

For the same reasons (that there is no contract 
for his services), the barrister cannot be sued for 
negligence by his solicitor. There are other obvi- 
ous measures Open to a solicitor whose counsel 
has seriously misconducted himself: to be re- 
ported to the Benchers of his Inn might well have 
more serious consequences than a civil action. 
This immunity is in fact a boon to solicitors 
rather than to the Bar whose members have to 
maintain a reasonable standard of competence 
it they are to survive. The solicitor, having taken 
counsel's opinion, knows that he is in an impreg- 
nable position and cannot himself be sued for 
negligence when things go wrong; for it is bad 
enough to lose a case, worse still to be set upon 
by a trigger-happy and disappointed client. On 
balance this immunity of the profession is in the 
public interest: the experience of the medical 
profession in recent years has shown that the 
professional man with an eye cocked on possible 
law actions against him may be less ready to 
take calculated but necessary risks. 





It should be emphasised that these characteris- 
tics—the immunity of the barrister, the media- 
tion of the solicitor—are not inevitable attributes 
of the dual system. It would be perfectly possible 
for the barrister to be consulted directly by a 
potential litigant in matters which require foren- 
sic skill or look like becoming contentious; the 
professions could still remain divided and separ- 
ate and the present system would fundamentally 
remain unchanged. Nor is there any reason im- 
posed by our dual system which need prevent the 
barrister from suing or being sued. 

Whether a single or a divided legal profession 
is more efficient, which of the two systems gives 
better service is in the long run unanswerable. 
Probably (there have been no plebiscites) the 
majority of the members of both professions 
would opt for the continuance of the division. 
In any case, the question is simply not worth 
asking while the present formidable complex of 
procedures built up over centuries remains in 
force. The law in its present state and the pro- 
fessions in their divided state are interdependent; 
they are locked in an embrace which it would be 
a huge task for the reformer to disentangle. The 
Evershed Committee examined the procedural 
structure in an endeavour to reduce the costli- 
ness of its machinery. No one could claim that 
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any serious economies have been made by its 
report. 

These considerations do not apply to the lower 
courts where solicitors have long had a right of 
ce. In a sense it is possible there to watch 
the fused and the dual systems in operation side 
by side. For there are many firms of solicitors 
in the county courts 


audien 


who practise as advocates 
(whose jurisdiction is now important and heavily 
strained) and the many of 
are employed by other solicitors who have 
At the same time, 


magistrates’ courts; 
hem 
no taste or time for advocacy 
the barrister can be seen practising in these same 
courts and often enough being engaged in the 
same type of case as the solicitor. And it is signi- 
ficant that in these jurisdictions where the public 
can have the fused system if they want it—that 
is, they can have their barrister and solicitor 
neatly packaged in one advocate—there is no 
evidence of any particular preference. There are 
usually as many wigged as unwigged in the front 
row of the average county court where the advo- 


cates sit. 


Anomalies and Anachronisms 


Approval or acquiescence in the present dual 
system is one thing: acceptance of its many 
anachronisms, anomalies and restrictive practices 
is quite another. The litigant may be persuaded 
that the services of both a barrister and a solicitor 
throughout a High Court action are for his own 
and the public benefit, and that they ought to be 
paid for with a good grace. But let us suppose 
that he wants to be represented by a Queen’s 
Counsel of particular skill and renown. He will 
be asked to swallow a good deal more; he will 
be told that he must pay for a junior barrister 
as Well, for it is the rule that no QC may appear 
without a supporting junior, and the latter, how- 
ever silent his role. must be paid a fee equal to 
two-thirds (within certain limits) of his leader's 
fees. 

Examined out of context this scale and method 
of payment are not easily justifiable. But the fact 
is that under the present system the rich (which 
term may now include the very poor litigating 
at public expense) are often grossly overcharged 
and the poor pay too little for the services they 
receive. As members of the Bar are more often 
employed by the poor than by the rich, their 
consciences are not over-agitated by this so-called 
‘two-thirds rule.” Indeed without it many a junior 
practitioner would be unable to keep his financial 
head above water; and until the whole structure 
of payments is reviewed and readjusted, the 
abolition of this anomaly is a remote possibility 
whose realisation would certainly accelerate the 
flight from the Bar 

Perhaps the QC is himself an anomaly. But 
since both television and press have acquired a 
vested interest in his existence as a dramatic 
figure. his future is probably safe. It is very 
doubtful whether the greater part of the public 
knows what he really is or how he came to be 
one. Some suppose that all barristers are QCs, 
others that it is a degree or qualification which 
is acquired like a Doctorate of Philosophy. Even 
the more knowing ones believe that the letters 
QC are a warranty of some sort that the holder 
brilliant or legal 
has been mentioned in 


is a particularly successful 
warrior whose name 


despatches. 
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In fact every year numbers of practitioners 
apply in writing to the Lord Chancellor to take 
silk—that is, to be appointed one of Her Majesty’s 
Counsel and accordingly entitled to wear a silk 
gown—and of these a few are appointed on the 
recommendation of the Lord Chancellor, They 
are a mixed bag. Some are barristers whose suc- 
cess has proved too great a burden for them; 
the appointment can mean a reduction in the 
volume of their work and some leisure. A few 
unsuccessful juniors who have been at the Bar 
Jong enough to hope for a judicial appointment 
feel that they are more likely to secure one if they 
can brandish the magic letters after their name. 
And a few are high-ranking legal civil servants, 
academic lawyers, and Members of Parliament— 
MPs being appointed virtually as of right if their 
copybooks are not blotted, a strange and wholly 
unwarrantable practice in a country which boasts 
that political careerism and judicial rewards are 
kept firmly apart. 

Certainly the QC is an anachronism. He can, 
after all, appear against the Queen. But on 
balance he has not proved detrimental to the 
public. If anybody is harmed it is the QC himself. 
The taking of silk is a critical moment in every 
practitioner's life and may transform even the 
busiest junior into an unemployed but distin- 
guished layabout. 


Politics and the Bench 

To what extent are political services in this 
country rewarded by judicial promotion? We 
have seen that a Member of Parliament enjoys 
an advantage over his unpolitical colleagues: if 
he wants to become a QC his application is rarely 
rejected. And as a QC he stands an excellent 
chance of securing at least one of the lesser 
judgeships. Are there any other examples? 

In the past there were plenty. The surest way 
for the nineteenth-century lawyer to the Bench 
was by way of the House of Commons. The high- 
water mark of political manipulation § with 
judicial promotion was Lloyd George’s appoint- 
ment of a caretaker Lord Chief Justice. to keep 
the seat warm for his Officer, Hewart 
Whether anything of that sort could happen 
today is debatable; the tendency in latter years 
has been to promote the unpolitical to the top 
jobs (except. of course, the boss himself who. as 
Lord Chancellor. is the biggest politician of them 
all, sitting in the highest court). 

There are still a few relics of the old attitude 
lying about. Thus the two Law Officers are 
commonly regarded as having a claim to a seat 
in the Court of Appeal as a reward for loyal 
service to the Government. Another example 
was furnished in recent times when the Labour 
Government appointed large numbers of justices 
of the peace (who administer a large chunk of 
our criminal jurisdiction) solely on their political 
connections and activities. But generally speak- 
ing the courts of law are not at present treated as 
useful pastures where old parliamentary war- 
horses can be left to graze 


Law 


. . . 
Restrictive Practices 
A more serious anomaly for which it is diffi- 
cult to find any defence is the circuit system 
England and Wales are divided into a series of 
closed shops. the Northern Circuit. the Western 


THE 
Circuit, etc. If the intending litigant wishes to 
retain Richard Roe of the South Eastern Circuit 
to represent him at the Exeter Assizes (which lie 
within the Western Circuit) he can do so—at a 
price. He will be called upon to pay Richard Roe 
the ordinary market fee plus a special retainer 
of fifty guineas. And, as if this were not a high 
enough toll, he must also retain a member of the 
Western Circuit to attend upon intruder Roe, like 
a chaperone. The system, deliberately punitive in 
intention, is enforced by the circuits themselves; 
any alien intrusions are met, if not with an angry 
silence, at least with one of the many powerful 
sanctions within the profession itself. There was 
a period in English history when the circuit 
system served to buttress local independence. 
Foday the survival of the closed shop serves only 
to increase the expense of litigation and to deny 
to the litigant a free choice in a free market. 
Such would receive short shrift in the 
Restrictive Practices Court. 

The Bar is a highly personal profession. You 
cannot buy a practice, and having built one you 
cannot sell it. It dies with you, accompanies you 
to the Bench or into retirement as a garland, or 
becomes useful copy for the evening newspaper 
serials. And it is personal in the sense that the 
client wants the advice or advocacy of a specific 
person. But does he always get it? It is an aspect 
of the present system which gives rise to deeper 
resentment with the client public than is realised 
by the Bar, that he does not. He buys the services 
x one distinguished advocate and without his 
consent he may well get another, simply because 
the man of his choice is engaged in another case. 
Now in any other form of transaction the lawyer 
would be the first to make great play with such 
i serious default, indeed breach of contract. Of 
course such occasions provide the understudy 
with his great opportunity; but that is no answer 
to the man paying the piper. Imagine an audience 
being told that Sir Laurence is unable to play 
tonight as he is playing in another theatre! Of 
course the busy barrister is at the mercy of the 
cause lists, but no less of his own greed. The 
Courts and their lists are there for the benefit of 


rules 


the litigants. The latter are entitled to the advo- 
cate of their choice as a sick man to the surgeon 


of his 


The Barrister’s Viewpoint 

These are a few of the features of our system 
which the man in the street will come across if 
he is unlucky enough to become a litigant. and 
with the the sheer volume of laws 
his chances of doing so are high. What he does 


increase in 
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not see, and probably cares little about, is the 
increasing hardship of the young barrister. The 
catalogue of his woes is now a tedious tale many 
times told: a long wait before he gets work; when 
he does get work, a long wait before he gets paid, 
if at all—the volume of bad debts at the Bar 
would be a scandal in any other profession; the 
overwork when success comes; the high rents 
payable as a tenant in a set of chambers (he 
actually has to pay for his sufferings); the total 
absence of an expense account; precious few 
forms of tax relief; and so on. 

The short-sighted answer is that if he does not 
like the profession he is free to leave it and find 
a more secure form of employment. And that is 
precisely the present situation: recruitment is 
low and wastage high, and this will continue 
unless there are drastic and immediate changes, 
Solicitors tend to brief only the busiest barristers, 
because to be busy is to be experienced and 
experience is the barrister’s skill. Consequently 
work tends to concentrate in the hands of a few. 

There have always been too many barristers 
chasing too few briefs, but today there is an 
important new factor. The beginner depends on 
the Bar and nothing else for his livelihood. He 
is forbidden to take an industrial job if he means 
to practise; he may lecture or teach, but the 
rewards are not bountiful. The situation is Judi- 
crous. The solicitors complain that their numbers 
are too few, that they simply cannot cope with 
the volume of legal work which comes their way. 
As they scurry from one appointment to another, 
from board meetings to consultations, the great 
submerged tenth (or more probably half) of the 
Bar sits idle and waiting, a wasted asset of un- 
employed intelligence who want to be employed 
and will not be. 

Not in this 
have been ‘walking’ too long. There are 
suggested remedies. Restrict entry as one might 
restrict entry to a club so that there would be, 
say, 600 practitioners attached to the High Court 
ind entitled to right of audience there. But this 


Solvitur ambulando? case. [hey 


many 


would give a dangerous power of selection to the 
Inns of Court. who have the sole right to admit 
barristers to their calling. Or barristers could be 
allowed to engage directly in certain types of 
“work now performed by solicitors, for example, 
n giving advice on both contentious and non- 
contentious Work. directly, without the mediation 
of solicitors. to clients. This encroachment into 
the sphere now dominated by solicitors would be 
no greater than the latters encroachment into 
the realms of the advocate. Or partnerships could 
be formed inside the Bar so that the successful. 
instead of paying surtax to the Exchequer, ma 
subsidise the penurious junior partner and so 
that work might become more generally diffused 

these and other points are at last being seri- 
ously discussed within the two professions. But 
what is happening to the Bar is not a domestic 
matter; the welfare of the country is ultimately 
nvolved. The judiciary is recruited from the Bai 
and if by 1984 the ranks of the latter are depleted 
or undertalented. the Bench will suffer, too. We 
happen to live in times of relative political calm 
Mf in a generation or two an ugly wind were to 
spring up, the public would turn to look for 
strong and courageous advocates. Unless some- 
thing is done soon the public find itself 
looking in vain. 
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LADY CHATTERLEY 

Sir.—Dr. Leavis in his article on Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover mentions a letter which the Guardian did not 
print. He does not explain why it was not printed, 
It reached us more than a week after the trial fin- 
ished and three days after publication of the leading 
article to which, in part, it referred (it was a leader 
on the Archbishop of Canterbury's words to the 
Bishop of Woolwich). 

During that time we had carried many letters on 
the case—more, indeed, than some of our readers 
could stomach. By the time Dr. Leavis’s letter 
reached us we felt that the correspondence ought to 
be drawn to a close. We were the more sorry be- 
cause of Dr. Leavis’s claim write on the subject 
Our reasons were explained to him at the time. but 
he chose not to accept them.—Yours faithfully, 

A. HETHERINGTON 
Manchester, 2 Editor, The Guardian 

* 

Sir,—lIt is perfectly possible to have wished ardently 
for the success of the defence in the Lady Chatterley 
trial, as I did, to agree with Dr 
of the novel in your current issue, as in the main I 
do, and at the same time to feel moved to protest 
against the harshness with which Dr. Leavis treats 
the defence witnesses and his anxiety to disclaim 
any responsibility for their views. He registered his 
ybjections to Lady Chatterley in his book on 
Lawrence in 1954, but in an cssay written in 1932 
and printed, or reprinted, in For Continuity in 1933. 
when he was considerably older than some of the 
critics whom he is now belabouring, he spoke of 
the novel in very much less guarded terms than some 
of them: 

Compared with the preceding novels, it ex- 
hibits a narrowing down; but narrowing down 
here means also concentration. Lawrence 
knows exactly what he wants to do and does it 
perfectly. There is no redundancy in Lady 
Chatterley's Lover, no loose prophecy or 
passional exegesis, and no mechanical use of the 
specialised vocabulary. He returns here to the 
scenes of his early work, and the book has the 
old sensuous concreteness without the fevered 
adolescent overcharge: ripe experience is in con- 
trol. So far as artistic success can validate his 
teaching Lady Chatterley’s Lover does so. It 
magnificently enforces the argument of Porno- 
graphy and Obscenity, and so cannot expect free 
circulation. But so beautifully poised and sure 
is the art that there is a danger of mistaking the 
nature of the success. The success, I have 
implied, is conditioned by narrowing down: 
criticism must take the form of the question: 
How comprehensive or generally valid is this 
solution? 

Can we believe that even the particular, per- 
sonal problems facing Connie and the game- 
keeper are permanently solved (for the game- 
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keeper is after all not D. H. Lawrence)? As for 
the general problems, the splendid artistic matur- 
ity of Lady Chatterley’s Lover serves to define 
our critical reaction to Lawrence’s ‘conclusions’ 
more sharply. . . . Lady Chatterley’s Lover, in 
fact, states a problem rather than offers any 
solution—states magnificently in the concrete 
the major, the inclusive problem of our time. 
A critic is entitled to change his opinions, though 
the extreme change represented by this essay and 
the Spectator article is somewhat startling, but in 
a context in which there was so much talk of in- 
tegrity, | think that Dr. Leavis owed it to the reader 
to say that he himself had made the same mistake. 
In the light of the earlier essay, I find it hard to see 
any excuse for the words: “To me, I must report, 
a great deal in them [‘the insistent renderings of 
sexual experience’] has always been strongly distaste- 
ful’; or again for the words: ‘I saw those formula- 
tions, which were so familiar to me. applied to 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, to which | (explicitly) did 
not apply them, and to which they do not apply.— 
Yours faithfully, 
MARTIN TURNELL 
17 Sussex Place, Regents Park, NWI 


PRESS COUNCIL 

Sir,—Your garbled version of the Press Council's 
handling of Mr. Bryan Magee’s complaint against 
the Times implies that the Council were carless* and 
slipshod in their methods and did not give proper 
consideration to the case. 

You said that Mr. Magee ‘wrote to Sir William 
Haley and got a rude letter back from one Woolley. 
on the Editor’s behalf.. Mr. Magee had three letters 
from Mr. Woolley. The first was a prompt and 
courteous acknowledgment. and the other two went 
fully and patiently into the points made by Mr. 
Magee. 

You said that ‘no investigation of the complaint 
had been made by the Press Council apart from 
reading the correspondence he [Mr. Magee] had 
sent them.’ This is also untrue. 

The Council, as is their invariable practice. in- 
invited the Editor of the Times to send them a 
written statement in reply to Mr. Magee’s charges. 
Sir William Haley did so. The Council were in 
possession of all the correspondence and statements 
and, as usual, examined them with great care. 

The previous paragraph answers your further in- 
accuracy that the Council implied that a statement 
made by the Times to Mr. Magee had, in fact, been 
made to them. It was made to the Council. 

Mr. Magee complained of two specific mis- 
statements of fact about him in the Times's reports 
of the by-election in which he took part. Neither 
charge was borne out by the reports. 

Mr. Magee also accused the Times of distortion 
and disparagement. In his statement to the Council 
Sir William Haley said: “There was no desire to 
malign Mr. Magee and no reasonable person read- 
ing what the Times had printed could think it had 
done so.” The Council took the same view. 

Finally, I must point out that you made these 
allegations without any attempt to verify them with 
the Press Council._-Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE MURRAY 
Chairman 
General Council of the Press 
1 Bell Yard, WC2 


(*Sic.—Editor, Spectator.} 
* 
Sir,—I would like to make it clear that as a member 


of the Press Council, and I was not the only one, 

I passionately dissented from the decision to express 

disapproval to yourself, the Observer and the 

Guardian, in your handling of the Lady Chatterley 
case, Yours faithfully, 

FRANK SINGLETON 

Editor, Bolton Evening News 


[This correspondence is referred to in a leading 
article on page 244.-Editor, Spectator.] 


MENDES-FRANCE 

S1r,—When I read Mr. Sam White's letter (formally 
about my review of Mr. De Tarr’s book on the 
French Radical Party) I felt that I had indeed fallen 
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into the sere and yellow leaf, I couldn't remember 
saying any of the things that Mr. White imputed to 
me, for example about Tunisia. My memory had 
gone to pot. But I have looked at my review and 
I see that it is Mr. White’s memory that has failed 
him. I never mentioned Tunisia or Morocco or 
Algeria. I was not doing a general survey either of 
the career of M. Mendés-France or of the Fourth 
Republic. I confined myself to the role of M. Mendés- 
France in the Radical Party, to what I called his 

ke-over bid. I noted that it failed disastrously. My 


review the failure, among 









reasons for 


gave several 


them weaknesses of M. Mendes-France and of his 
most vehement supporters, I did say ‘this was a 
man.’ I didn’t say this was a perfect man, and [ 


did say that his great political gamble failed. Out 
of that failure came, in part, the crisis in which the 
Fourth Republic faded away 

I think M. Mendes-France has some share in the 
responsibility for the collapse of the Fourth Republic 
and I think that his recent role has not been im- 
pressive. It is a pity he didn’t get elected to the new 
Assemblée Nationale but that was the fault of the 
electors of “Louviers, not of General de Gaulle. 
Had M. Mendés-France got even the limited oppor- 
tunities that parliamentary life under the Fifth 
Republic offers, he might be more effective. Like Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson (until this month), M. Mendés- 
France suffers from the lack of an official platform 
I think that he, as well as France, loses by this.— 
Yours faithfully, 

D. W. BROGAN 

Peterhouse, Cambridge 


PLEASE DON’T TEASE THE KANGAROOS 
Sia.—I have read with rising indignation Mr. Peter 
fichaels’s article in your issue of January 27 on 
‘Teasing the Kangaroo.’ It seems a poor return for 
the great generosity of the Australian people in their 
Parcels for Britain scheme during and after the last 


war, 


As an Englishman with some knowledge of 
Australia gained from three visits in the last few 
years varying from a few months to a vear I can 
assure your readers that though some of it may be 


true to some extent it does not give a true picture. I 
know well the passionate love many Australians have 
for music, the ballet and the drama. Some years ago 
I saw a performance of The Merchant of Venice in 
Melbourne which, in my opinion, was much superior 
to one I saw after my return to this country ut 
Stratford-on-Avon. The warm hospitality and 
friendship I received from all classes is ever present 
in my memory 

It seems to me that Mr. Michaels in trying 
clever only succeeded in being offensive. I am very 
surprised that the Spectator should be wiiling to 
publish an article which can only tend to undo the 
work of the various societies which exist to promote 
good feeling and friendship between the nations of 
the Commonwealth.— Yours faithfully, 


to be 


H. C. BEERE 
6 Links Road, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 
THE LICENSING LAWS 
Sir.—-No doubt a too detailed consideration of 


special cases makes for bad law, but something might 
be done during the current debates on the new 
Licensing Laws to make the lot of those who wish 
to serve drinks at theatrical performances which do 
not happen to be taking place in a theatre a little 
easier. 

We have here a large seventeenth-century tithe 
barn in which we propose next summer to present a 
Festival of Ballet and Opera. Since we are nine miles 
from the nearest big town we wish to serve our 
sudience with dinner and drinks. What are the legal 
problems? 

The first thing to decide is whether it would be 
necessary to obtain a licence under the Theatres 
Act 1843. If the entertainment were purely ballet, 
would it be classified as music and dancing? If it 
were, no licence would be necessary since music and 
dancing licences are not required in this Rural 
District. 

An application to the County Council brought the 
information that if the ballets were to be performed 
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on the floor of the barn and not on a stage, it 
seemed likely that the entertainment could be 
classified as ‘music and dancing,’ and no licence under 
the Theatres Act 1843 would be necessary. If, on the 
other hand, the dancers performed on a stage, then 
we would be presenting 2 stage play and the theatre 
licence would be needed. Likewise if we presented an 
opera. Among the conditions attached to the grant- 
ing of ‘occasional’ theatre licences in the County of 
Gloucester (excluding the Borough of Cheltenham) 
is one which states that the ‘Licensee shall undertake 
not to apply for an excise licence in respect of the 
disposal or consumption of beer, spirits, wine or other 
intoxicating liquor on the premises at any time during 
which the said premises are open to the public for 
the performance of stage plays. Also the sale of 
contraceptives on any premises licensed in pursuance 
of the Theatres Act 1843 either from automatic 
machines or otherwise is prohibited.’ 

Consequently it appears that if we let our dancers 
perform on the floor of the barn and have our 
audience looking down on them from above (not at 
all an impossible arrangement in this building), we 
would be free to apply for a drink licence and, I sup- 
pose, to install rows of contraceptive slot machines. 
But let us dare to put our dancers on a stage and all 
these delights are denied us. However, if I erect a 
marquee adjacent to my barn, I am free to apply to 
the Justices for an excise licence to sell liquor in it, 
irrespective of where the dancers are dancing. 

Really, sir, | ask you. . Yours faithfully, 

A. N. CURRER-BRIGGS 
Taynton House, Nr. Gloucester 


"THE PROTECTION RACKE! 

Sir,—I have not seen the play Fings Ain't Wot They 
Used T’Be, and doubtless that will be held against 
me. But if the situations described in the Censor’s 
Jetter are accurate, as they must be since they are 
not contested, how can your contributor suggest 
that such ‘harmless little jokes and gestures could 
be found in plenty of pubs’? What decent woman 
would patronise a pub where such situations were 
regarded as normal? Granted that the Censorship is 
a debatable problem, there could be no more con- 
vincing evidence of the need of it than your con- 
tributor supplies—apparently with the Spectator’s 
approval. It may be ‘modern’ and ‘enlightened’ to 
outrage ordinary decencies both on the stage and 
in so-called literature, but that not make it 
acceptable to the majority of clean-minded men and 
women.—-Your faithfully, 


does 


4. E. MOORE 


Loen House, 26 Manor Park, Histon, Cambridge 





THE 


Sin,—Your dramatic critic must have as low a 
taste in pubs as he has in humour if he describes 
as ‘harmless little jokes and gestures’ the material 
complained of in the letter from the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Office to the Garrick Theatre. Few publicans 
would tolerate such vulgarity in their bars.—Yours 
faithfully, 

MARION WICKSON 


Northleigh, Hillary Road, Farnham, Surrey 
LIV’ 
Sirk,--Poor Livy! Mr. Finley puzzles me by denying 


the title of ‘history’ to his work. After all, “Horatius 
1 the bridge, Coriolanus, the rape of Lucretia,’ and 
the other legends (my gloss on one of which is quoted 
with the implication that all Livy’s writing is simi- 
larly unauthenticated) are less than one-fourteenth 
of the whole. For the rest, Livy conscientiously 
sought to write truthful history, vitiated by factual 
inaccuracy but also enriched by psychological insight 
into motives and character. It is thus that we can 
apprehend the Roman Republican genius for govern- 
ment and war; nor is the conventional myth of the 
Augustan Zeitgeist to be allowed to obscure this, Livy 
is a Republican and a traditionalist, Augustan only 
in the sense that these were attitudes warmly wel- 
comed in the entourage of Augustus. When in the 
nineteenth century the great Germans exposed Livy's 
frailties, his merits were partially obscured, But it is 
only in Britain and America that he is ‘unread and 
inloved,’ and even here there are signs of revived 
interest.—Yours faithfully, 


P. G. WALSH 


10 Marchhall Crescent, Edinburgh, 9 


DRINKA SOYA BEANA LAY 


Sir,—-The crack is sometimes made against politicians 
that they must first get the facts right—they can 
twist them afterwards! In the expectation that your 
contributor Mr, Leslie Adrian might like to follow 
the same precedent, I am writing to provide him 
with one that he obviously lacked for his article 
nder the title of ‘Drinka Soya Beana Day.’ 

Mr. Adrian’s impression that the new regulations 
will relax the law with regard to selling milk sub- 
stitutes and make it easier for cafés to sell them to 
the public is incorrect. It is not illegal now for 
caterers to use milk substitutes in the tea and coffee 
they sell to their customers, without displaying a 
placard saying so—-nor ever has been. The effect 
of the new regulations will be to leave the law un- 
changed in the above respect but to tighten it up in 
regard to the sale of complete milk beverages, like 
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milk shakes, fresh milk, etc.; in future, if ‘filled 
milk is used instead of ‘fresh’ milk for these bevep. 
ages there must be a notice advertising it, and the 
customer who asks for ‘milk’ must be supplied with 
fresh milk and not the substitute. 

There are technical difficulties about giving similar 
protection to milk used in tea or coffee which have 
apparently deterred our legislators fro: 


Zoing 


farther but, in so far as they have gone, at least they 
must be given the credit for strengthening the law 
und not weakening it. In giving his pers« twist 
tu the facts Mr. Adrian seems to have dropped this 
one altogether.—Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD NUGENT 
House of Commons, SW1 
{Leslie Adrian writes: “The “filled milk” regula. 
tions specifically exempt wholesalers of this liquid 
from any obligation to label their product when 


selling it to the caterer for use in his establishment 
There is no need to twist this fact in order to draw 
the. conclusion that the obligation borne by the 
caterer would be no more onerous than that carried 
by the wholesaler. The regulations may have streng- 
thened the law against the retailing of an unspecified 
milk substitute, but they have legalised the existing 
practice of using a substitute for fresh milk the 
cafés and they make no reference whatsoever to milk 
beverages, which are theoretically covered by the 
Food and Drugs Act.’—Editor, Spectator.} 


HOME IS WHERE YOUR HEART ACHES 


Sin,—The plight of Mordecai Richler upon his return 
to Montreal after eight years in London deserves 
sympathy; to know London well is to love it. And yet 
perhaps Montreal too has its points. Although. un- 
fortunately, many of his strictures contain som 
truth, yet if he were to look a little further Mr 
Richler might find some balm for his heartac 


ro 


In addition to its beautiful location Montrea! has 
much of interest to offer. With three universities and 
frequent visits from scholars in many fields there is 
no lack of mental stimulus. Lovers of art and music 
ure well served: to cite just one example. the 
Museum of Fine Arts celebrated its centenary Just 
year with a loan exhibition of Van Gogh which was 
thronged for weeks. The parent of numerous music 
clubs has, since the 1890s, given during the se 
weekly recitals by world artists. We have several 
Canadian ballet companies, and a modern concert 


hall is being built, a boon to our symphony orchesiri 
and chamber music groups. In a city second only t 
Paris in the size of its French-speaking population it 
iS not surprising that visiting English professional 
theatre does not thrive, but there are a number of 
local groups doing good work, sometimes modern 
and experimental in character. Our French actors, of 
course, have won recognition in Paris and provide 
steady fare for critical audiences. For the immediate 
future today’s papers announce among many other 
attractions the Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra, | 
Comédie Frangaise, Les Grands Ballets Canadie 
Maureen Forrester, and Brendan Behan’s 7 
Hostage..-Yours faithfully, 

MAY IDLER 


S555 Beaucourt Street, Montreal, 26 


ALL GIRLS TOGETHER 


Sir,—Miss Katharine Whitehorn speaks of ‘tl 
highly successful Woman, Womans Own and the 
less successful Woman's Realm and Woman's Day 
In fairness to the editor and staff of Woman 
Realm, which was launched under my editorial 
management just three years ago. I must say that 
in its own sphere, this weekly has enjoyed the mos! 
rapid and conclusive success of any comparable 
magazine for women. It was launched in late 
February, 1958, with a target of one million copies 
weekly. Its latest ABC figure. for July-December 
1960, is 1,308,441. an increase of 35,040 over the 
previous audit period.- Yours faithfully, 
JOHN GAMMIi 

Odhams Periodicals, 189 High Holborn, WC] 

[Katharine Whitehorn writes: "Woman is still. on 
Mr. Gammie’s own figures, more than a million and 
a half ahead. That still seems, to me, to make it 
more successful. — Editor, Spectator.} 
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Urban Intimacies 


By HUGH 


Ir is easy to visit the 
Toulouse-Lautrec exhibi- 
tion at the Tate Gallery 
without noticing how 
bad it is. Familiarity with 
his masterpieces, whether 
in the original or in re- 
production, has already 
convinced us of his scope 
and stature. The fact that 
this exhibition only re- 
veals aspects of his 
genius is obscured by 
the joy of seeing so many little-known and 
untypical works. Nevertheless, it is sadly inade- 
quate. There are no more than half a dozen 
completed masterpieces, of which only three 
(The Salon. Dr. Tapié and The Barmaid at the 
Star) date from Lautrec’s artistic maturity; and 
none of these is as important as the single ex- 
ample in the Whitney collection, Marcelle Lender 
Dancing the Boléro in ‘Chilpéric.’ 

What is far less excusable, there is only one 
poster and not a single engraving. Possibly the 
organisers thought that engravings, which are 
cheap and plentiful in comparison with paintings 
and drawings, lack glamour and consequently 
drawing-power. The public. they may have ar- 
gued, will queue to see hand-painted or hand- 
drawn originals. but not lithographic reproduc- 
tions—even if those reproductions include many 
of the artist’s most characteristic designs. Had 
they been organising an exhibition of some essen- 
tially malerisch artist, like Manet, such a decision 
would have been less injurious; Manet’s engrav- 
ings are beautiful, but no more than an in- 
teresting by-product of his painting. In the case 
of a graphic artist like Toulouse-Lautrec this 
omission betrays a real failure to assess his art. 

With Rembrandt, Hogarth, Goya and Daumier, 
Lautrec belongs to that group of artists whose 
imaginations, witty or humanitarian, require the 
constant outlet of black-and-white illustration. 
He was not a literary painter (as he once said, 
his drawings do not require captions), but unlike 
his great contemporaries, with the exception of 
Van Gogh, he was as interested in humanity 
as in the ways and means of depicting it. Purely 
narrative illustration bored him, because it can 
only relate a particular happening, the final link 
in a chain of specific events. What fascinated 
him was the way people behave, not the way 
in which, on some particular occasion, they are 
known to have behaved. His work is like a 
succession of excerpts from some enormous 
Comédie Humaine, fragments of reality which 
have accidentally acquired the completeness of 
anecdote because, through Lautrec himself, we 
have become enthralled with his dramatis per- 








Sone. 

Lautrec’s art, even if it 
rather than event, is fundamentally illustrative: 
to make a Lautrec exhibition without including 
engravings—the Yvette 


of feminine 


behaviour 


depicts 


a selection from his 


Guilbert album or the anthology 


GRAHAM 


types brutally lumped together as Elles—and 
from his posters for the journal Le Divan 
Japonais and for music-hall artists such as May 
Belfort and May Milton, is like presenting Goya 
without his Caprichos, or Daumier without his 
political cartoons. 

This does not mean that much of Lautrec’s 
genius is not apparent in the pictures and draw- 
ings now on view at the Tate. The self-portrait 
scribbled on the back of a poster tells us as 
much of the artist’s gift for sardonic exposition 
as the carefully designed and monumental Sa/on 
in the Rue des Moulins. Both are conceived in 
terms of silhouette, that incisive outline which 
describes the oddities of character and move- 
ment more tellingly than any other pictorial 
element. but which rarely plays the predominant 
role outside caricature or decoration. Lautrec’s 
art embraces both these categories, while strip- 
ping them of their customary triviality. 

Right from the start Lautrec revealed a flair 
for illuminating, in a sort of split-second re- 
portage, the exact moment when an action is 
charged with the greatest meaning. The attitudes 
of horse and groom in the Artillervman Saddling 
his Horse, painted when Lautrec was only 
fifteen, are caught with an exactness of obser- 
vation which makes the horse pictures of Manet 
and Degas appear contrived and somewhat arti- 
ficial. His response to the visible world was 
calligraphic: whatever interested him he instine- 
tively translated into line. During his youth this 
linear vitality was partially concealed beneath 
a naturalism learned from the artists whom he 
chose as his models: the horse-painter Princeteau, 
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then Millet and the Barbizon painters, and 
finally the Impressionists, particularly Manet and 
Berthe Morisot. A sharp insight into character 
was always evident, as in the haunting, slightly 
unhealthy portrait of Emile Bernard, but for 
some years his vigorous sense of pattern was 
half-hidden beneath nuances of colour and tone. 

Around 1887, now firmly settled in Mont- 
martre, he began to develop a personal manner, 
bolder and more linear than the Impressionists, 
more concerned with the fragmentary and 
ephemeral than even Degas, whose work he 
adored. The influence of Japanese prints and 
Art Nouveau can be detected in his choice of 
form: sharp-edged areas of colour, billowing, 
serpentine and arabesque, silhouetted against a 
space which is suggested rather than defined. 
Of this mature manner the exhibition contains 
some striking examples, many of them, however, 
no more than sketches: La Goulue at the Moulin 
Rouge, Aux Ambassadeurs, Loie Fuller, Yvette 
Guilbert, The Salon, The Revue Blanche, Choco- 
lat Dancing. Significantly, five of these are studies 
for posters or engravings. 

Despite the inadequacy of the exhibition, 
Lautrec survives as the supreme witness of urban 
intimacies. Often sarcastic, occasionally cruel, 
the vigour of his wit transfigures his subject- 
matter as totally as Baudelaire’s poetic imagina- 
tion transfigured his. In a puritan society he 
would have been forced to divide his art into 
painting (sentimental, didactic) and illustration 
(naughty, censorious). Fortunately the milieu in 
which he chose to live did not oblige him -to 
moralise as well as to record. He was free to 
translate themes which had hitherto been the 
province of illustration into majestic figure-com- 
position, without sacrificing the bite and imme- 
diacy of the one to the grandeur and 
permanence of the other. Even the present ex- 
hibition cannot conceal the greatness of this 
achievement. 


Pigeon Fanciers 


By CLIVE BARNES 


THe least you can say 
about Frederick Ashton’s 
new Covent Garden bal- 
let, Les Deux Pigeons, is 
that it has caused a flus- 
tered fluttering in the 


critical dovecotes. Sur- 
veying the scene back- 
wards that pleasant 


privilege of the weekly 
critic—it is obvious that 
opinion has divided into 
two with a neat violence. 
Curiously. most (not all) of the younger critics 
have been enthusiastic, whereas it seems that no 
one over forty has so far come out whole- 
heartedly in favour of it. (One of the Sunday 
priests, who once oddly described himself in 
print as ‘the oldest living teenager,’ has actually 
carped all over Les Deux Pigeons.) The ‘lean and 
flashy songs’ of these blind-mouthed critics are 
unlikely to damage the ballet (which seems to 





have installed itself, perhaps for all the wrong 
reasons, as a popular hit), but it is disquieting 
that this extraordinarily fine piece should have 
received for the most part such an imperceptive 
welcome from the press. In time. no doubt, the 
notices will imprdve, as they did for Scénes de 
Ballet, Daphnis and Chloé and some of the other 
Ashton ballets that were publicly reviled on their 
first entry. 

Tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, scene in- 
divisible or poem unlimited—there are almost as 
many types of ballet as there are types of play, 
and while it may be essential to state a prefer- 
ence, it is plain perversity to mistake the type of 
ballet you are seeing. To comment on Les Deux 
Pigeons as if it were a dance-drama or historical 
revival is not a useful exercise. Its subject-matter 
is slight, its quality being all in the unlimited 
poetry of its imagery. To call it old-fashioned 
(that last cleverly loaded resort of critical abuse) 
is equally foolish. It certainly uses ‘old-fashioned’ 

(Continued on page 260) 
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ver since the Fall, 
man has made the best of his predicament 
by laughing at his own insufficiency. Self-ridicule; « 
it restrains his pride; on the other guards him from des 
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The music. the patter, the dance, the slapstick; 
of light and colour, of gaiety and sadness. 
ny tho 


isand, thousand different acts there must have been down the ages. 


Yet all of them the same in their unerring appeal 
to our earthbound natures. 
Have we any ‘greats’ today? 
Any Grimaldis, Little Tiches, 
Dan Lenos. Marie Lloyds? We have indeed. 


Not on the Halls though: nor so much 


in pantomimes and circuses. Most of them 





are on television playing one night stands 


to audiences many thousand times as large 
as those of any Edwardian Music Hall 
good turn won't deserve repetition. 
The clowns of today 
must be masters of originality 
as well as mirth. 

Such is the responsibility of a 
sion entertainer towards his public. 
Such is the day-to-day 
esponsibility of Associated-Rediffusion 


to its audience 


of over 8 millions. 


IT | ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 
ff} ONDON 


London's Television, Monday to Friday 


Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: HOLborn 7888 
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What the 
papers say 


about 


*“BOOTSIE 


AND 
SNUDGE’ 


‘My enthusiasm for Bootsie and 
Snudge varies inversely with the 
intricacy of the plot. On the 
whole it’s easily the best behav- 
iour comedy since Hancock . . . 
‘Their relationship has been de- 
veloping ever since “Ihe Army 
Game” first threw them to- 
gether, but basically it’s that 
kind of reluctant, rock-bottom 
dependence of one human being 
on another which held Hancock 
and Sid James together or for 
that matter binds some of the 
characters in the plays of Samuel 
Beckett. 
‘Bootsie and Snudge may resent 
each other, betray each other, 
but in the end they eed each 
other, like Maddy and Dan, 
Pozzo and his slave, Tom and 
Jerry, Val and Lew... 
‘In general the depiction of 
human velleity is exact, if I can 
use the latest okay critical word. 
It means “inert aspiration” and 
is precisely the attitude to life of 
everyone in the series.” 
—Sunday Telegraph. 
‘Granada’s Army Game . . . by 
a process of binary fission like 
an amoeba, has reproduced it- 
self into Bootsie and Snudge. 
This cunning exploitation of the 
love-hate relationship of the ex- 
Company Sergeant Major and 
the half-wit, now in business as 
club-porter and his dogsbody, is 
based on some magnificent act- 
ing by Bill Fraser and Alfie 
Bass.’ —The Observer. 
‘Bill Fraser showed that in 
civilian life he could make him- 
self even more pleasantly absurd 
than as a company sergeant- 
major. The outrageous gestures, 
the veneer of refined speech 
were irresistible.’ 
— Daily Telegraph. 
‘Purled along happily and 
raised a sturdy quota of yocks.’ 
—-Wariety. 


Sixteen million 
people watch it 
every Friday night 
(8.55) 


GRANADA TV 
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music, but then Britten’s opera A Midsummer 
Night's Dream uses an ‘old-fashioned’ play and 
no one has suggested, or could suggest, that the 
result is anything other than modern. 


I am not suggesting that Messager’s music is 
a masterpiece. Far from it. Musically this tritely 
attractive score, composed in 1886, is hardly 
more than Delibes-with-lemonade. The relent- 
lessly sweet murmuring is an unpromising basis 
for choreography, except in its danceability, and 
Ashton, helped by his musical director John 
Lanchbery, has made a remarkable best out of a 
very indifferent job. Nevertheless don’t go to Les 
Deux Pigeons just to listen to the band, for the 
work is a breathing refutation of the old mis- 
conception that ballet need be an amalgamation 
of choreography, music, design and drama 
mixing on equal terms. The choreography and 
the dramatic element must be top dogs, and in 
Les Deux Pigeons they exert an almost con- 
temptuous authority. This is not to say it would 
not be an even better ballet with a better score, 
but not nearly so much better as the fiercest advo- 
cates of ballet music’s importance would like to 
pretend. 


Ashton’s devious inspiration having been fired 
by the nineteenth-century French ballet, he 
promptly, and sensibly, forgot all the details of 
the plot—if indeed he ever knew them. He has 
changed the scene from Thessaly (or was it 
Sicily?) and placed it, with the help of Jacques 
Dupont’s imaginative designs, in the Paris of 
Murger’s Vie de Bohéme. His eponymous hero 
and heroine are transformed—none too seriously 
—into a painter and his model, although he has 
retained a caravan load of gipsies from the first 
version. The story has been fined down to a boy 
and girl in love, the boy running off with a gipsy 
girl, his disillusionment and his subsequent recon- 
ciliation with his mistress. Reduced as it is to its 
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original La Fontaine fable may sound cosily 
sentimental, but the genuine tenderness and 
humour of the choreography give it a rich 
humanity that is quite timeless. 


Youthful tenderness, however, is only one 
strand in Ashton’s incredibly rich fabric, and the 
most remarkable thing in the ballet is its un- 
ceasing flow of choreographic invention. For the 
male dancers—who take the more prominent part 
in the ballet-—Ashton has effortlessly produced 
long passages of virtuoso choreography, tough 
and vigorous, that exploit to the full the new 
virility and technical efficiency of the Royal 
Ballet’s men. Ashton, who works with dancers as 
@ painter works with colours, has here obviously 
found a fresh vein of inspiration with magnificent 
and far-reaching results. Something of the same 
wholehearted vitality appears in the ensembles for 
the women, and each element adds its voice to 
the contrapuntal dances. Equally fascinating is 
his work for the three principals, all with their 
characters emerging from the choreography itself 
yet blending into the total impression. 


The ballet has been created for what has by 
tradition been known as the Royal Ballet’s second 
company—by tradition yet no longer in fact, for 
with this work they have arrived, and the term 
‘second company’ must now be taken more as a 
convenient label than as a description. Christopher 
Gable in the leading role of the young man 
brings a Bolshoi assurance to all his dancing and 
even more strikingly, his acting. The love-kitten 
Lyno Seymour, essentially feminine in all moods 
from the pert to the ardent, and Elizabeth Ander- 
ton. brilliantly dusky as the Gipsy, both display 
fully qualities they have previously only hinted 
at. In lesser roles Robert Mead and Johaar 
Mosaval dance like demons, as indeed does the 
whole company. It is that kind of ballet, and I 
am only surprised that everybody has not realised 


abstracted essentials, this theme based on thethis, and shouted it loud and clear 
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The Wrong Set 


By BAMBER 


John Gabriel Borkman. 
(Mermaid.) — Henry 
IV, Part I. (Old Vic.)— 
Stop It, Whoever You 
Are. (Arts.) 

John Gabriel Borkman is 

not one of I[bsen’s best 

plays. Its plot is too thin 
for his method of piece- 
meal revelation, it has 
three separate themes 
which only interlock 
loosely and by coinci- 
dence, and it has no element of light (such as the 
tenderness in The Wild Duck, the hectic gaiety 
in Hedda Gabbler, the love in Rosmersholm) to 
set against the dark despair. In Borkman all 
warmth of feeling is a thing of the past; it can 
only flare up now in the form of recrimination. 

It is Ibsen’s deepest and final slough of despond, 

all death and no awakening, and this Mermaid 

production does nothing to breathe life into it. 





GASCOIGNE 


Only Freda Jackson, as Borkman’s wife, projects 
a suffering deep enough to give roots to Ibsen’s 
frequently artificial lines, and the lighting is so 
artily patchy that the cast play a constant game 
of hide-and-seek with visibility. Worst of all, 
half the scenes take place on a thin sliver of a 
platform, so shallow that the players seem to edge 
round each other as one might on a cliff-face. 
Symbolically apt though this may sound, it is 
not the right sort of claustrophobia for Ibsen 
The lavish costumes and sets of Henry IV, 
Part I at the Old Vic are not mere decoration. 
The director and designer of this production, 
Dennis Vance and Timothy O’Brien, have used 
them to point a theme which runs right through 
Shakespeare’s play—the contrast between the 
sordid and the heroic, two sides of the same 
coin. They have put the warring barons in exag- 
geratedly magnificent armour so that the shock, 
when Falstaff lugs off glittering Hotspur as so 
much high-grade scrap-iron, becomes all the 
greater. And they have framed the court scenes 
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in the charred and claw-like beams of a Tudor 
hall to emphasise that this is very much history 
n restrospect, a violent age made glamorous by 
he Tudor Myth as a tourist can glamorise an 
ancient execution block. Even the drop-cloth 
ollows the theme. Lit from behind it is a 
dramatic silhouette of St. George and the 
Dragon; lit from the front the details come up 
ind one sees a pathetic small-headed beast (a 
Willy Littlehampton among dragons) expressing 
urprise and resentment at being so skewered. 
All of this is in keeping with Shakespeare’s 
neaning. Falstaff’s behaviour on the battlefield 
mplies aa attitude to heroics which the much 
nore explicit performance of Thersites made 
guite plain four years later in Troilus and 
Cressida. Shakespeare’s Greeks and Trojans slash 
ach other with taunts of “base coward’ where 





nis Tudor barons, equally intent on bloodshed, 


had trumpeted ‘brave cousin’; but this doesn’t 
nean that his attitude to war had changed 
nerely that no one at the Elizabethan court had 
: vested interest in the myth of Greek and Trojan 
heroism. 

This would all be an empty intellectual frame- 
work if the cast weren't good enough to present 
Shakespeare’s play satisfactorily inside it. But on 
the whole they are. Only Falstaff is disappointing 
(a big ‘only, I agree). Douglas Campbell never 
makes the fat man’s paunch his own—he gives 


he impression of playing the proverbial thin man | 


screaming to get oul 


There are many plays which are obviously 


serious. even ‘important,’ regardless of whether | 


’ not vou like them, but there are others, such 
as Waitine for Godot ot The Birthday Party, 
which only have meaning on the far side of 


iughter or tears. They therefore provoke 


extreme reactions. Those who were moved by 
hem find them near-masterpieces, those who 
verent, trivial rubbish: and no amount of intel- 
ectual and textual argument by the pros can 
nake the cons see the light. Stop It, Whoever You 
4re is one of such plays. As a con in this case I 


can recognise intellectually the arguments of the | 


pros Without its altering my impression of the 
play. The meaning they expound is certainly 


there. but for me it remains a little old dried pea | 


rattling in a cracked and dusty pod. 


The pod is dusty because it is made up of so | 
many old gimmicks (within ten minutes a char- | 


acter is Opening up a newspaper to read funny 
extracts from it) and it is cracked because the 
author, Henry Livings, seems to be aiming at the 
effect of a strip cartoon—starting endless hares 
and chasing none of them. At first I thought he 
might be able to sustain the high-compression 
type of caricature pioneered by Flook, but his 


later characters made Bodger and Moses Maggot | 
| 


look positively four-dimensional. 


The lavatory-attendant hero, who mumbles | 


and bumbles his way through every disaster, has 
been misleadingly called Chaplinesque. If any- 
thing he is nearer to Tati, who offers a string of 


little jokes and ideas where Chaplin provides | 


fully developed comedy. The jokes in this play 


ary. With one or two exceptions, from the broad | 


to the unsubtle; and, as with Tati, it can only 
succeed as a Whole if enough of them hit you 
right in the belly. It’s the old Shavian paradox 
you ve got to find it funny before you can begin 
to take it seriously. I didn’t and don't. 
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ALEX 
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Read this exciting, intimate story of the war 
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Field-Marshal Earl Alexander of Tunis — 
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Jungle Jangle 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Long and the Short 

c and the Tall. (Plaza.) 

‘BaD luck,’ said my film 

critic friends. ‘No Nazis 

in that. But precious 

little else either. The 

Long and the Short and 

the Tall (director: Leslie 

Norman; ‘X’ certificate) 

is a war film in that it’s 

set in the jungle (the 

British fighting the Jap- 

anese), but really it’s a 

variation on the old, old fictional device, the 

Sealed Room. You know the kind of thing: 

Indian fakir, cockney char, film star, unfrocked 

priest, seventeen-year-old factory girl from 

Barrow-in-Furness and two fishermen from the 

Outer Hebrides find themselves by mysterious 

coincidence or Divine contrivance locked for a 

day and a night in a confined space where they 

bare their souls, and relationships are established 

and disestablished at five times the speed and 

intensity of ordinary life. It may be a trapped 

lift or a lifeboat or (as in Leonhard Frank’s The 

Last Coach) a piece of funicular railway with 

its wire broken; or an atom-bombed city or a 

dream heaven or (as in Sartre) a dream hell. Or a 

hospital, prison or even boarding school. In The 

Long and the Short and the Tall their claustro- 

phobic corner of frustrated explosiveness is the 

jungle where seven men, among them, for 

national jokeability, a Scot, a Welshman, and a 

nationalistic cockney, are so busy feeling mur- 

derous about one another that they end getting 

minced by the Japanese. The point of it all is their 

relationships: the war is an excuse to isolate them 
together. 

Private Bamforth carries on a private war with 
society as represented by his NCOs (the cor- 
poral’s a sadist and the sergeant a weakling). He 
doesn’t do too badly with his equals, either, rail- 
ing with Thersites-like venom (but not, alas, wit) 
at anyone who'll listen or even at those who 
won't. With his loud voice and that quality you 
can only describe as everlastingness (will he never 
keep quiet?) he’s a terrible man to have around 
in a confined space (the jungle hut), let alone with 
an enemy lurking round any corner. And, of 
course, he turns out the one man of the lot with 
a heart of gold. So far, so true to type. 

But that’s without taking account of Laurence 
Harvey, who does a lot better than the script and 














“Why don't we go down to my place and 
play billiards? 


acts everyone else off the screen (not that the 
rest of them do badly, except poor Richard Todd, 
who’s so handicapped by his screen image as a 
good scout that you just can’t seem to realise he’s 
meant to be something different). His Bamforth, 
a sort of terror of St. Trinian’s—the nearest 
image of gleeful frightfulness I can think of— 
takes over hut, cast, script, and even the card- 
board jungle. You feel like screaming to him to 
stop, just as the men on the screen do, but there’s 
no denying he puts life into a pretty dead duck 
of a stagy film (from Willis Hall’s play), and 
has his moments of pathos and point as well. He 
takes charge of a Japanese prisoner, and the 


Television 


Candied 


By PETER 
How smooth most of 
television has become— 
smooth-glib, smoothy- 


smooth, designed never 
to give offence, seldom to 
provoke, anonymous as a 
compére’s compliments. 
The conventional hypo- 
crisy of regret, vaguely 


reasonable in govern- 
ments, has infused the 
mentality of producers 





and performers who have 
forgotten that they are free. Far too much com- 
ment is on the level of the recent BBC bulletin 
which announced that things were getting blacker 
in the Congo. 

Other examples range from Dimbleby on 
Panorama, referring to Eichmann’s ‘alleged 
atrocities, to the way radio’s early-morning 
Today swallowed whole a puff (hand-out style) 
by a Greek to the Greek Prime Minister on the 
eve of his visit. All so smoothly done that one 
is almost lulled into acceptance. In truth, TV is 
not an extension of the PR industry, and it is a 
good safeguard, whatever the quality of mind, 
for speakers in programmes to be as quirky and 
individual as possible—why, at present I posi- 
tively hanker for the old days of Muggeridge and 
Harding, and the chance of an eruption. I cannot 
think when I last saw a really good row on the 
screen. Do they think because they are virtuous, 
there shall be no more Brendan Behan? 

That incidental point about the quality of mind 
must be made because so often the quality is 
appalling, especially in supposedly prestige pro- 
grammes. Take even About Religion, for which, 
to quote TV Times, ‘Top TV playwright Rose- 
mary Anne Sisson has written four dramatised 
stories for Lent. The first of these deals in an 
original way with forgiveness.’ It was called: 
‘Sorry, Mate!’, and I have seen nothing so awful 
since the same programme offered Lady Kennet 
on Lust. Here again was an actor-narrator, this 
time attempting a three-denominational ap- 
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way humanity is established between them jig 
deft and touching. His satire is not so much ia 
what he’s given to say (Wolf Mankowitz’s noisy 
and repetitive script) as in his face and move- 
ments, his full-blast tastelessness (and I meaa 
this as a compliment), his lack of sentimental 
his innate (as opposed to filmish or histrio 
toughness of attitude. 

As far as the war is concerned, we see a good 
deal of physical violence and squalor, but t 
detail is unconvincing; and what, out of it all, 
is it trying to say, meaning us to feel? That war’s 
futile? That hating your enemy’s absurd whea 
you're so busy hating your friends? The director 
seems undecided what line to take and his indeci- 
sion is reflected in the positively ghoulish un- 
suitability of ‘Bless them all’ sung with full-blast 
jollity over the corpses and bits of corpses strewn 
about at the end. Satire? Possibly, but it looks 
like so much in the film, sheer ineptness. 


Tongue 

FORSTER 

proach, and forced to utter such lines as: ‘How 
do they manage, I wonder, when they fall overs 
God's feet?’ in the course of three little parables 
about a Catholic returning to confession, an 
Anglican vicar mending a woman’s marriage over 
tea (Just got her apron off in time!’), and a wee 
Free gentleman who goes to chapel to get out 
of the rain. After this came a discussion between 
three cheery priests, including a bland, bald 
Roman who administered extreme unctuousness 
He spoke of ‘that divine tactful way’ Christ for- 
gave his Apostles, and described penance as ‘a 
spiritual spanking.” 

If | so often insist on the wordy side of tele- 
vision, it is because the value of the actual pic- 
tures is far more obvious. Who, to take an event 
in the news, can have thought that brawl in the 
UN worth such dramatic headlines, after seeing 
on the screen what a small-scale affair it was? 
By contrast, the scenes at the end of the last Test 
match in Australia, with the umpires sprinting 
through the hostile crowds, were infinitely more 
sensational: and if you are now muttering some- 
thing about a scale of values, then you are 
making my point that words are vital. 

Last week was also enlivened by Theatre 70's 
Answered Prayers, which Fredric Raphael 
adapted from a Truman Capote short story about 
a seducer meeting nemesis in the form of an 
ex-mistress with a gun. Playing the man as a 
cross between Danny in Night Must Fall and 
Olivier’s entertainer, Nigel Stock had great fun 
turning in a performance more camp than coffee, 
and one way and another the whole riveting 
occasion made me surprised yet again that 
various judges are at present bemoaning the low 
standard of TV drama, because to me the marvel 
is that, with so much produced, the standard 
should be so high. 


[ must also note that Get Ahead, the contest 
that used to be promoted by the BBC and the 
News Chronicle, has now been taken over by the 
Daily Mail. To make the irony complete, Mr. 
L. J. Cadbury should surely enter as a contestant. 
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Androids All 


By WILLIAM 


ao. need not feel that they have to 
justify or apologise for a mild interest in SF. 
Like the love of speed, it is no more than evi- 
dence of the essential nature of the beast. To 
employ the appropriate vocabulary, a liking for 
SF is ‘built-in.” The same cannot be said for 
the other sex. One of the more endearing 
qualities of Earthwomen—though not the most 
mpressive—is a comparative indifference to 
what’s cooking in the vicinity of Betelgeuse. But 
visitors from outer space—aliens—will not be 
surprised at this when they have examined the 
mechanics of mammalian reproduction. Earth- 
women get their noses rubbed in the improbable 
ind the downright fantastic. A young and very 
lovely friend of ours was carried from the labour 
oom after the birth of her first child, crying in 
anguish to a shut sky, ‘It’s pure science fiction!’ 
I suspect that the number of Earthmen SF 
writers would diminish sharply if they found 
themselves so doomed to come up against the 
beldam secrets of nature. An Earthman who 
really met a Smoof or a Taksaur, or experienced 
i few minutes of Space Warp or the Xi Effect. 
would not look for more trouble by inventing 
it himself. SF must remain the province, then. 
of a privileged class—the that does not 
bring forth in pain and sorrow and can afford 
to take less interest in people than in things. 

For Earthmen are obsessed with things. and 
with ideas considered as things. On the whole. 
they are happiest free-wheeling, coasting along 
ind avoiding profound experiences and emotions 
To read SF is to pass the time, expecting perhaps 
i frisson, a preity picture, an ingenious paradox, 
a mild without 
either edification or delight. 

SF exists for this, and presupposes a 
band that reacts to such broadcasts. | believe the 
wave-band is specific. | call it, for want of a 
more accurate description, "Game. “Game’ is 
when you play with ideas as a sophist might play 
with ‘words. Given Earth-radius, Moon-radius 
and the distance in between, together with an 
elementary knowledge of the Inverse Square 
Law, then you can work out in your head the 
point at which the two gravities will equal each 
other. But vary the terms or introduce another 
element and you can stand the universe upside 
down. This is Game: and a good way of getting 
yourself to sleep if you can think of nothing 
better. 

At this point, | had better descend from the 
pulpit or podium--lovely fashionable word 
and admit that | enjoy SF as much as anybody 
I know that. what with H-bombs and bacteria. 
no man of sensibility is supposed to give more 
than a glance at a satellite without settling his 
face into a sombre mask and rushing off to join 
i march or sign a manifesto. But in fact we are 
able to take the sight with a lightheartedness that 
borders on frivolity. We distinguish. | have to 
confess. here and now. to a basic irresponsibility 
which sharp division 
between Jeremiah and 


class 


Salire: it is to be entertained 


Wave- 


make a 
pint-sized 


enables me to 


mysell as oa 


GOLDING 


myself just frivolously sent by the dexterity of 
what goes on, The Game is a wonderful game! 
Who can siifle his wicked curiosity about 
Inertial Guidance, about those fascinating 
vortices which evolve in the first microsecond of 
an atomic explosion? And as for the H-bomb— 
what a big, big, oh enormously, indescribably 
big, big bang! Let the secret come out. On the 
one hand I have a child’s delight in the thought 
of rocket fuels which must be made denser and 
denser to go higher and higher, in the thought of 
those opposed beams of light which really do 
produce electrons, in the thought of this throw- 
ing up a silver ball that never comes down, And 
on the other hand... . 

The other hand has no place in this article. 
Let us keep it for the podium and the labour 
ward. We are concerned only with Sorns, Yots, 
Sgees and Xlithes. Kingsley Amis’s survey of 
SF* has reminded me of so many years of mild 
pleasure that it would be discourteous to carp. 
High seriousness is as out of place here as a 
Salvation Army band at a car rally. | had 
thought of my forty years’ addiction to SF as 
so much wasted time: and on the whole Mr. 
Amis contirms me in that opinion. But this is 

that he has not given the subject the 
full treatment. His approach is scholarly, and at 
he same time an amusing parody of the scholar’s 
method. He has his index, his recherché foot- 
notes. and occasionally the sort of digression 
which scholars indulge in on the grounds of 
anything for a laugh. His fepeated protests that 
he is not being a scholar on the warpath ring 
when he reveals how much sheer non- 
sense he has had to wade through. He defends 
himself by labelling his glummer_ brothers 
‘Some Remarks on The Rhythmic Origins Of 
The West Indian Calypso, with a Footnote On 
The Drum Rituals Of The Wakiki-—by 
labelling them “lrend-hounds.” But in fact Mr. 
Amis does a good deal of trend-hounding him- 
self, His conclusions are more analytical than 
evaluative. SF is apparently building itself its 
own limits. We must not look to it for illumina- 
tion as to the human condition. It becomes 
more and more the short story, devoid of 
characterisation and devoted to sheer idea. Sex 
out, partly. | think, because it has never been 
in: and partly from an instinetive feeling that 
Deep Space und the problem of who sleeps with 
whom are centrifugal interests. 


Not tO say 


hollow 


Humour. unless it is unconscious, is out too 
In these circumstances we do not miss it. Mr 
a man of sorrow, acquainted 

Ancrene Riwle and the works 


Amis speaks as 
with Beowulf. The 
oi Stephen Hawes 

As ren. simple absence of humour. | like 

to think Pm as fond of a good laugh as the 
but I can stand doing without it tor 
long periods when reading. having been trained 
m the Oxford English school, 


Revxt man 


Indeed the best SF is humourless. though the 


*Niw Maps op Heel 
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practitioners seem to feel this as a defect. But 
few things are more lamentably unfunny than 
the SF story which tries deliberately to be 
comic. Humour and wit depend on a bottom of 
seriousness and SF, for all its protestations, re- 
mains frivolous, even in terror. After watching 
the ungainly capers of one or two nameless 
iuthors who are trying to be funny, Mr. Amis 
ind I—products of the same English School— 
may feel that Beowu/f had something after all. 

A technical suggestion to SF writers may not 
be out of place. Ideas are the thing. But a 
disembodied idea has about as much appeal as a 
television set with the picture turned off, SF 
succeeds only when it brings the startling, the 
new, the impossible, right up to the eye. This is a 
matter, then, of focal length. The James Blish 
Trilogy is at its best when it deals with the 
building of the bridge on Saturn. Addicts will 
remember how Blish sent our eye creeping out 
on the typhoon-swept icedeck, as if it were a 
louse on a table. There, at last, was monstrous 
size and force vividly expressed. But when whole 
cities took off and roamed the universe, filled 
with an immortal crew, focal length was lost 
We ceased to care, because the idea of space 
was not embodied-——could not be embodied. We 
had got back to cops and robbers with trimmings. 
Earthman had Come Home with a vengeance. 
Contrast that vague space-opera with Wells’s bril- 
liantly realised First Men in the Moon. There 
we struggle to see through a port in the space ship; 
but the glass is smeared and misted with conden- 
sation. Yet we glimpse those pebbles only a foot 
or two away and watch them crack, put forth 
shoots. They are life: and they are held up, close 
to the straining eye. Perhaps the safest recipe for 
lirst-class SF is to seduce a first-class writer. 

This becomes clearer in retrospect. For what 
remains after a generation of reading SF? | 
remember some Wells, the model time machine 
vanishing, the first glimpse of life on the Moon, 
the Grand Lunar, the first Martian. | remember 
a pulp story from °38, about an explosion 
in an atomic power station, no less. I remembet 
John Wyndham’s story Dumb Mart. | remembei 
some Ray Bradbury he always gets his focal 
length dead right. | remember C. S. Lewis's 
Out of the Silent Planet. But these are peaks 


emerging from a sea that has washed ove 
me and sunk away without leaving a trace 
behind. And Mr. Amis is right. Even among 


the peaks— perhaps especially among the peaks 

I remember little characterisation, no sex, no 
humour, and only some odd flashes of wit. Ideas 
are the thing: and they succeed when they are 
solidly embodied, and made as matter-of-fact as 
an empty grate on a Monday morning 

We are 
writers of SI 
lind us not quite human. 
quality about our dance. Is there a depth ol 
emotion and engagement. a highest common 
factor of humanity. which is not found in us? 

Are we other? 

I remember a splendid. though perhaps unde! 
played, scene from the work of Brian Aldiss 


strange creatures, we addicts and 
In my moments of solemnity | 


There is a mayfly 


It concerns a disguised alien Who reveals himsellt 


for what he ts. 


The eves. the just eves. grew suddenly mo 

uminous- then they fell forward onto Ap 
ve’s cheeks, dangling springily, In the cavities 
were more eves, but these lenses strange 
whirling. flickering. held a power too teartu 


to be ordinarily revealed 


That is what they are like. these invaders. The: 
are planted like time bombs: sometimes detonat 
ing at a Procyon I, 
blowing the world into cosmic dust only when 
their in 


signal from sometimes 


process is complete and they realise 
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human destiny. Certainly I have never felt en- 
tirely human myself. Might this not be the true 
explanation of the Game, that pastime at once 
frivolous and awful? A dozen stories spring to 
mind. 

Is Amis an android too? Is he lulling humanity 
into the belief that these things do not matter— 
by too faint a protest, too modest a peroration? 
If so, what has gone wrong with his scanner and 
his memory bank? No mention of First, and 
Last Men, surely the keystone of the arch? No 
mention of The Machine by E. M. Forster? Are 
these omissions merely local colour, a clever 
camouflage? And of course an android must 
always find analysis more natural than 
evaluation. 

Let me look again. 

Scanning his 161 leaves I note that he men- 
tions the android William Golding three times, 
and find my satisfaction receptors correspond- 
ingly activated. I note also that he mentions the 
possibility of SF ‘taking over’ other forms of 
literature. A dangerous slip that. He must be an 
early mark. 


The Woodhouse View 


British Foreign Policy Since the Second World 
War. By C. M. Woodhouse. (Hutchinson, 
30s.) 

It is difficult not to compare this book unfavour- 

ably with Professor Seton-Watson’s Between War 

and Peace, published last year. Professor Seton- 

Watson’s is, of course, a far longer book covering 

a wider field—the struggle for power between the 

free world and the Communists. Mr. Woodhouse 

is writing about British foreign policy alone. But 
the difference between the two books is more than 

one of length. Seton-Watson provides not only a 
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profound analysis of the events we have survived, 
he also makes it quite clear where he stands and 
the direction in which we should go. Mr. Wood- 
house is, on his own admission, superficial. 

But what possible excuse can there be for Mr. 
Woodhouse to write a superficial book? British 
foreign policy is the topic on which he has made 
himself expert over many years and when he 
writes about it his words deservedly attract 
attention. Why, then, offer us this? Because, 
according to him, to analyse more than what has 
been done and is publicly recorded, to go beyond 
this limited objective and consider the intentions 
and the motives behind those intentions, ‘could 
only be guesswork.’ Professor Seton-Watson, an 
academic by vocation, is neither so pedantic nor 
so cautious. To diagnose motive and intention is 
the job of the historian as much as to recount 
what is done as a consequence. To an even greater 
extent, it is the fate of the politician to conclude 
(or guess) from what is done, not only why it 
was done but what will follow it. Since Mr. 
Woodhouse is now an active politician and this 
is a political book, it’s all the worse that he should 
have been so wilfully unambitious. 

The great Lord Salisbury once said that noth- 
ing matters very much, and this splendid state- 
ment of profound scepticism has always seemed 
to me the only respectable basis for conservatism. 
The Woodhouse view, which is more up to date, 
more in tune with the Macmillan ethos, does not 
share this sovereign virtue and can either be 
described as unflappability or gross complacency 
according to your point of view. This is how he 
describes the international position in 1959: 

For Britain in particular the outlook was en- 

couraging, since Britain was not a power that 

wished to bring about radical changes in the 

world but to live with the world as it was. 
Those words might have been spoken by Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the spring of 1939 and they 
epitomise the fatal self-satisfaction which over- 
comes the British Conservative Party when it has 
been in power too long. 


He is equally complacent about the past. Mr. 


Bevin’s policy towards Palestine and (would you 
believe it?) the groundnuts scheme are both 
described as ‘resounding failures,’ absolute judg- 
ments which the author eschews when discussing 
the policies of succeeding administrations. Suez, 
for instance, a topic which it is impossible to 
avoid in a survey of this nature, elicits no evalua- 
tion from Woodhouse, though in Seton-Watson 
(where groundnuts have to be omitted, presum- 
ably for reasons of space) it is described as ‘a 
catastrophe for Western policy.’ As to its con- 
sequences, Woodhouse finds no real basis for the 


belief expressed by critics at home that it 
damaged Britain’s reputation in the world. 
In fact it showed that ‘given the support 


of her allies, Britain was still a considerable 
Middle Eastern Power.’ Tell that to Nuri es-Said. 

This whitewash was presumably applied soon 
after he had completed his election address in 
1959; yet it is difficult not to be alarmed when a 
very similar approach seems to govern his 
attitude to the problems that still confront us in 
1961. Though he asserts that the protection of 
interests rather than the pursuit of objectives is 
the proper purpose of British foreign policy, the 
preservation of the status quo is the objective he 
advocates with steady reiteration and this is 
clearly the criterion by which he judges success or 
failure. Yet even supposing the status quo can 
be preserved, and it has been a will-o’-the-wisp 


| pursued by a succession of declining powers, it 


is doubtful if the best means of preserving it is 
a policy of almost total passivity such as this. 
Thus the nuclear balance is ‘in,’ but disengage- 
ment is ‘out.” The Common Market is ‘out’ and 
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the Commonwealth is most certainly ‘in.’ For, 
if passivity is your policy, the Commonwealth jg 
your beau idéal; according to Woodhouse its 
functions are impossible to define in a positive 
manner; all formal links dissolve under close 
inspection; they are neither economic. politic; 
nor military; in the long run it may not e 
preserve the English language or the English ¢ 
tural tradition (elsewhere regarded, together v 
the maintenance of the English educatio 
system, as one of the two most important tasks of 
British policy). Yet it offers two advantages: a 
sease of secure status (I can imagine the old 
Commonwealth tie being proudly worn at t! 
UN Assembly), and secondly it prevents 
country joining the Common Market. 

The last section of his book is called ‘Inter- 
dependence.’ This can be accepted because it 
does not involve ‘more than the minimum abdica- 
tion of sovereignty’ and is so loosely defined as 
to be useless as a guide for action. According to 
Mr. Woodhouse the world is cooling down like 
a dying volcano. Apart from the Chinese Com- 
munists it has learned the lesson taught by Hitler, 
by Stalin and by the Japanese militarists. 

Such men belonged to the pre-nuclear 
age.... The present-day Chinese Com- 
munists also belong to the pre-nuclear age, 
it is reasonable to hope that before long they 
may enter it. By then there is a good chance that 
the volcano will be extinct. 
A few months ago C. A. R. Crosland wrote that 
a middle-aged conservatism, parochial and com- 
placent, had settled over the country, and such, 
precisely, is the impact of this author’s opinions 
The new President of the United States is aa 
almost exact contemporary of Mr. Woodhouse. 
You would never think it from the present book. 


MARK BONHAM CARTER 
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Crabbe Apples 


New Poems by George Crabbe. Edited by Arthur 
Pollard. (Liverpool University Press, 25s.) 
One verdict which Coleridge gave—only one— 
sticks in my throat: his condemnation of George 
Crabbe. The occasion, I suppose, was the appear- 
ance of Crabbe’s Poetical Works, two years after 
his death. Coleridge began by saying that in 
Crabbe ‘there is an absolute defect of the high 
jmagination’; which is arguable, but I think an 
xaggeration. ‘He gives me little or no pleasure. 
Yet, no doubt, he has much power of a certain 
kind, and it is good to cultivate, even at some 
pains, a catholic taste in literature.” The fishbones 
i cannot swallow are those contemptuous words 
‘no doubt, and ‘of a certain kind, and ‘even at 
some pains. They dismiss Crabbe. But that 
obstinate, blunt, horny poet has never accepted 
the dismissal. He has always won admirers— 
Byron, Tennyson, Nekrassov (I believe), Hardy, 
Hopkins (who liked his ‘strong and modero 
ealistic eye’), Edwin Arlington Robinson, E. M. 
Forster. His landscape, his liking for sparkle in 
sombre darkness, his insight into obsession, guilt, 
veakness, his refusal to cheat or soften, his 
sympathy. his own haunted anxiety, his ‘romanti- 


cism’ and romantic realism in a_ modified 
eighteenth-century control—all of these fashioned 
a unique fictional poetry, a poetry of short 


stories, of which the unit is that peculiar down- 
ward sloping line at once capacious, curt, melan- 
choly and strong. 

Crabbe was an economieal writer. Most of 
the tales he finished, and was pleased with, were 
printed in his lifetime; and others would have 
been, if sickness in his old age had not interfered. 
So it was improbable that ‘new poems’ by Crabbe 
would be more than a few additional fragments 
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and discards, and a few additional album poems 
of the kind Crabbe wrote so conventionally and 
badly. That is about the measure of this book 
(which is derived from manuscripts belonging to 
Sit John Murray). Luckily the album verses are 
few, while some of the fragments and discards 
are good or have good passages. ‘Where Am |] 
Now?’ affines itself with Crabbe’s opium pieces. 
So does ‘The Insanity of Ambitious Love’: 
I look’d, and I beheld a plain, 
Bare, trodden, worn on every side. 
And there were men who wrought with pain 
And to the meaner tasks applied. 
They comb’d, they wove, they span, they dyed, 
While pale clerks, pensive at their seats, 
Earn’d the poor pittances and sigh’d, 
This, this the pay that labour meets. 
[he fragment ‘In a Neat Cottage’ has ominous 
stretches of sea and flood: 
There she beheld the troubled waters rise, 
And from her bow-formed window on the west 
Saw the broad stream for many a rood engulph 
The salt short herbage. 





‘Poins, the story of a broken marriage, contains 


1 Crabbish landscape akin to that astonishing 
autumn piece in ‘The Ancient Mansion’: 
“Twas now the time of year 
When the red cornel and wild plum appear, 
When the brown wood has all its verdure lost, 
And the faint sun just melts the morning frost, 
When gossamer o’er stubbled fields is spread, 
And the dew glitters on the filmy thread. 
The best new story (complete) is ‘David Morris, 
on the moral decay and suicide of a peer’s 
bastard, a lonely and bitter agnostic— 
He wrote for money, and he read for ease, 
But dull the amusement, and but small the fees 
whose father 


. gamed, was ruined, wed and was divorced, 


could give him no money and could only offer | 


to find him a living if he would take orders, and 
whose mother had repented and married a non- 
conformist pastor: 

She bad the follies of the world adieu, 

And with her follies lost her feelings too. 

As a devotee of Crabbe I am grateful to the 
editor and exhumer. All the same his comments 
and his editing touch an odd note now and again. 
He selects the worst (but most ‘finished’) story 
for praise, hardly notices that austere Crabbe 
Was a poet—pace Coleridge—as well as a story- 
teller and a moralist; and insists on printing ye 
every time Crabbe in his manuscript abbreviates 
the definite article. One might as well refer to 
Crabbe as the Rev. Crabbe. 

GEOFFREY 


Farewell to the World 
Testament of Adolf Hitler. The Hitler- 
Bormann Documents, February-April 1945. 
Edited by Francois Genoud, translated by 
R. H. Stevens. (Cassell, 12s. 6d.) 

THE posthumous documentary titbits about Hitler 
are being rationed out to us at a leisurely pace. 
perhaps so as not to spoil the market. Most of 
them seem to reach publication deviously, even 
mysteriously, and sometimes with some doubt 
about their authentication. The latest batch con- 
sists of eighteen short pieces hurriedly dictated by 
Hitler in February, 1945. as a kind of farewell 
message to the world. The original documents 
were apparently burnt by the only person who 
ever saw them after their author's death, but we 
are told that he kept a photographic copy of the 
typescript and that some chance has brought this 
copy to light. Bormann’s loose, formless signa- 
ture is said to be easily recognisable. Yet many 
readers will not feel entirely convinced. Perhaps 
we are excessively forgery-conscious just at this 
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Passing Time 
Michel Butor 


The widely discussed new novel by one of the 
ant garde of French fiction. A translation 

{f L’Emploi du Temps, it is set in Bleston, a 

large North of England town. ‘* Novel or anti- 
ovel, Passing Time is an engrossing and 
nasterly book —indeed a book which must 
read by anyone interested in the art of 

tion.’ — THE TIMES. 21 - 


An American Romance 
Hans Koningsberger 


vel ‘is one of the most beautiful I have 
1 for a long time’’. — KEITH WATERHOUSE, 
’ STATESMAN. 16 - 


All Fall Down 


James Leo Herlihy 


‘A very good novel indeed: rich, funny... 
The writing is exact and explosive.’’ BERNARD 
BERGONZI, SPECTATOR. “‘The dialogue is bril- 
liant and Clintonis often very funny indeed.’”’ 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM, OBSERVER. 16/- 











F. C. Ball’s 
A Breath of Fresh Air 


Second Impression **This chronicle of life under 
the shadow of the Big House must take a place 


on the shelf of minor classics about the 
English village.’*--THE SCOTSMAN. 18, - 


E. N. Vodovosova’s 


A Russian Childhood 


‘Outstanding ... one of the most vivid ac- 
counts of life in old Russia that most of us 
will ever have come across outside fiction.” 
NEW STATESMAN. 18 - 


NAOMI LEWIS, 


Reginald Payne’s 


The Watershed 


‘Fate dealt Mr Payne the equivalent of four 
in a poker hand from the point of view of 
nusing autobiography.*’—-THE TIMES. **Pasci- 
tine because of the world it reveals.” 


LY TELEGRAPH. 18 - 
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moment, yet one would like to be assured that 
an expert could not pass off Bormann’s signature 
in a photostatic copy if it was worth his while. 

Assuming their truth, the main interest of these 
last-minute jottings is Hitler’s explanation of Ger- 
many’s failure. His retrospective reasons, even 
when absurd or contradictory, are fascinating, if 
only because they illuminate a personality whose 
quirks and fantasies had such an appalling effect 
on the world. Professor Trevor-Roper in his clear 
and sensible introduction stresses the point that 
Hitler, though coarse, vulgar and cruel, must 
have had a mind of extraordinary power, since he 
was together the Marx, Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin 
of his revolution. The reminiscences of such a 
man could not fail to be of enormous interest. 

The stock themes, of course, come out with 
boring over-emphasis. Hitler’s final words were 
‘the deadly poison of Jewry, and this was still 
the dominant preoccupation of his mind. He was 
convinced that ‘I have always been absolutely 
fair in my dealings with the Jews, and it was in 
self-defence that Germany withstood the ‘life and 
death struggle which they launched against us.’ 
If only the British had seen their own true 
interests any time up to 1941, if only they had 
allowed Nazism to settle once for all the Jewish 
problem and unite Europe against the menace of 
Communism, how generously they would have 
been treated by Hitler and how much they and 
the world would have gained. Hitler allowed him- 
self to think that the British aristocracy in 1945 
had some inkling that a German victory was their 
best hope of survival, but unfortunately the ‘Jew- 
ridden, half-American drunkard’ who was their 
Prime Minister could not appreciate Hitler’s 
sporting spirit and was therefore leading his 
country to destruction. 


The Fuehrer was a little more interesting on - 
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the subject of Germany. The Germans had had 


the war forced on them. They had not ‘the “ 


slightest desire to crush and overwhelm others.’ 
In the course of the war they suffered ‘incom- 
parably more than any other people.’ Partly this 
was their own fault, for being so unstable, so 
credulous, and for having no pride of race except 
as a compensation for their unfortunate inferi- 
ority complex. Hitler did not despise the Ger- 
mans nearly as much as Mussolini despised the 
Italians, but he admitted that even his chief 
subordinates were second-rate: the generals with 
few exceptions had been quite out-of-date, and 
the politicians were just petty bourgeois reaction- 
aries. Germany was now being beaten by inter- 
national Jewry; yet he was still bold enough to 
prophesy that ‘Germany will emerge from this 
war stronger than ever before, and Britain more 
enfeebled than ever.’ 

Even if Hitler showed not a scrap of remorse, 
he still had some regrets or half-regrets. Perhaps 
he ought to have left the inevitable war to a 
future generation. Alternatively, and here he 
spoke with more seriousness, the war should have 
been begun in 1938. Chamberlain at Munich had 
cunningly cheated him by accepting all his terms 
and so had meanly deprived Germany of a good 
excuse for war, whereas the English at that time 
had already decided to wage a ruthless war on 
him and were simply playing for time. Again, 
probably he ought to have brought Spain into the 
war in 1940, or at least taken Gibraltar and so 
cut off the Mediterranean. Without doubt he 
should not have supported Franco’s ‘regime of 
capitalist profiteers.’ Instead he should have 
boldly decreed the emancipation of the Spanish 
proletariat, especially as he could now see that 
few of the Reds there had been true Communists 
The greatest blunder of all perhaps had been to 
leave France intact in 1940 instead of liberating 
the French working class to carry out their own 
social revolution. Hitler showed here that, like 
Mussolini too in later years, he was becoming 
more and more of a social radical or socialist. 


| Fascism had evidently backed the wrong horse 


in the class war. 
Another wrong horse had been Italy. The Latin 
nations were irremediably decadent, and this un- 


| fortunately went for Italy too. Mussolini ‘is my 


equal, said Hitler surprisingly, adding that the 


| Duce was perhaps even in some respects his 


superior, but the German alliance with Italy had 


| been a disaster. Any price should have been paid 
| in boosting their vanity provided the Italians 


could have been kept from fighting. By entering 
the war Mussolini gave England her first victories 
and fatally allowed Churchill to raise British 
morale. He also prevented Hitler tapping the 


great forces of anti-colonialism in Africa and the’ 


Middle East. Then Mussolini fought his ‘idiotic 
campaign in Greece’ out of sheer spite against 
Germany; if it had not been for this, Hitler could 
have kept out of the Balkan imbroglio and could 
have attacked Russia five weeks sooner and 
defeated her before the terrible winter of 1941 

There is more than a little sense in much of 
this, yet its interest is somewhat meretricious. 
What we learn is not why Hitler lost, nor even 


| why he thought he lost, but what he wanted other 


people to believe about his losing. The attitudes 


| are therefore tediously artificial and often quite 


contradictory. In February, 1945, Hitler was in 
any case at his weakest, drugged, half-paralysed, 
broken in health. These dictated notes are trite, 


| unsubstantial, self-pitying and self-righteous, use- 
| ful not as an explanation of events but as a 


minor contribution to the science of morbid 
psychology. The master-mind deep underground 
in his Fuehrerbunker was evidently at several 
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removes from reality, meandering on about Jews 
and capitalists while above him the live forces of 
history irresistibly rumbled along towards the 
Potsdamer Platz. Even more than before he was 
unable to follow any other but his own uniquely 
twisted kind of logic; he was incapable of self- 
criticism, interested only in self-justification 
was talking for the record, not for the recording 
angel. However fascinating these documents ma 
be to read, therefore, they are so_ nihilistic 
$6 egotistic, so blinkered and full of special plead- 
ing, that one is left with a sense of irreievance 
and inconsequentiality. They are perfectly plaus- 
ible, but so plausible that anyone clever enough 
to forge Bormann’s signature could easily haye 
forged the lot. 


DENIS MACK SMITH 


Grand Blanc mange 


Mezzotint. By Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto and 
Windus, 15s.) 
The Right Hand Man, By James Tucker. (Chap 
man and Hall, 15s.) 
Break from Cover. By Patrick Clifford. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 15s.) 
There Must be a Pony! By Jim Kirkwood. (Capz 
16s.) 
IN 1914 Henry James published a long essa 
called ‘The Younger Generation,’ which is now 
chiefly remembered for its notorious relegating 
of D. H. Lawrence, who had just published Son; 
and Lovers, to the ‘dusty rear.’ But he found the 
young author of Carnival and Sinister Stre: 
distinctly promising, and after listing some o 
his virtues James tentatively inquired, ‘do these 
things mean that, moved by life, this interesting 
young novelist is even now uncontrollably on the 
way to style?’ The present relative reputations 
of Lawrence and Sir Compton Mackenzie 
should serve as a warning to trend-fanciers, no 
matter how illustrious. But if in all the many 
books he has written since then Sir Compton 
has failed to achieve anything that James would 
recognise as ‘style,’ one can reasonably assume 
that he hasn’t particularly wanted to. His presen 
role is unashamedly that of an entertainer, and 
at this level Mezzotint is a distinct success 
An imaginary British island in the South Atlantic 
is inhabited by black peons and a French 
speaking white upper class who are descended 
from the settlers of the ancien régime and still 
preserve most of its privileges. George Clapshaw 
a good-hearted, lumbering progressive, is ap- 
pointed Governor by the Labour Government 
just after the war, and with the help of his for- 
midable and still more progressive wife, and a 
clever octoroon lawyer whom he makes attorney- 
general, he tries to drag the grands blancs kick- 
ing and screaming into the twentieth century 
He fails, but the novel ends with a hint that 
sooner or later the wind of change will reach 
the shores of the island. Compared with the rich 
soggy plumcake of Sinister Street, Mezzotint is 
a blancmange—lighter by far, though people now 
may well prefer it. 

In The Right Hand Man we are conducted 
down the corridors of power in a sector of the 
Coal Board in Wales. If this suggests the world 
of C. P. Snow, one must add that Snow’s dons 
and civil servants are far more old-world and 
gentlemanly than Mr. Tucker’s tough Welsh 
bureaucrats. The hero, Brian Lewis, after several 
years as a low-grade clerk, is appointed personal 
assistant to Bob Ballard, the sector general 
manager. Ballard is a little Caesar who stops at 
nothing to get on, including the calculated 
public humiliation of his colleagues. Lewis, who 
knows what it’s like at the bottom, decides to do 
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Britain 
An Official Handbook 


Regarded as one of the besi works of reference both at home and abroad 

this handbook contains within its covers the answer to almost any question 

about the lives, works, and institutions of modern Britain. The 1961 edition, 

now availab'e, is completely revised up to the autumn of 1960 and is fully 

illustrated with photographs maps and text diagrams. 25s. (post 1s. 9d.) 
“Year by year it has been getting better.”—Ox/ord Mail. 
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Housing and Town and Country Planning 
in the U.K. Dependencies 


A brief account of the problems, which vary as greatly as do the dependent 
territories themselves, encountered in the provision of home accommodation 
to keep pace with the trend towards higher living standards among the 
40 million peoples for whose good government the British Colonial Office 
is responsible. (Reference Pamphlet No. 39.) 3s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


Woman, Wife and Worker 


Can a married woman successfuily engage in full or part-time employment 
without neglecting her home ties? This has been the subject of many a 
heated argument in recent years and here is a study of the social, economic 
and moral questions raised by this controversial situation. (Problems of 
Progress in Industry No. 10.) 2s. ( post 2d.) 


From the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 
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DOCTOR TAKEN OUT TO DUTCH TANKER 

GREAT YARMOUTH & GORLESTON, NORFOL| K. At 10.58 on the morning of th 
24th March, 1960, Lloyd's agent at Great Yarmouth informed the honorary secretary that 
there was a sick man aboard the Dutch tanker Mare Novum, which was proceeding towards 
Yarmouth Roads 
boat Louise Stephens, with a doctor on board, was launched at low water at 1.2. There was a 
fresh easterly wind with a heavy swell. The doctor boarded the tanker and found the patient 
lying in the engine room with severe internal injuries. He decided the man was in too bad a 
state to be landed by life-boat. The tanker entered the harbour, where the patient was taken 
by ambulance to hospital. The life-boat reached her station at 1.31. 
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The mz aster had asked for a life-boat to meet him with a doctor. The life- | 
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tikewise and hitches his wagon to Ballard’s 
star. Mr. Tucker is obviously familiar with this 
particular jungle, and his book has high docu- 
mentary interest; he is excellent too on the 
anguishing touches of uncertainty that beset the 
determined climber of the hierarchical ladder: 
when exactly to start calling the boss by his 
Christian name, whether or not one is entitled 
to a key to the executives’ lavatory. Yet ulti- 
mately his characters are unsatisfactory just be- 
cause they are no more than power-secking 
puppets; they have no detectable inner lives, and 
they are hard to accept as human beings: Lewis’s 
marital entanglements are so perfunctorily 
handled that the book might have been better 
without them. And the end, when Lewis decides 
that he has had enough of Ballard and his ways, 
and so ditches his chances of rising higher, has 
not, as the phrase goes, been worked for. 


Break from Cover reflects a different and more 
familiar scene from provincial life. Simon 
Mortwill is a dreary embodiment of failure— 
his surname is appropriately symbolic—who has 
worked for twenty-five years in the same insur- 
arice office, loathing every minute of it. Once 
he wanted to be a painter; that ambition has 
gone, but he still spends his evenings and week- 
ends working half-heartedly at a history of 
modern painting. Break from Cover is a neat, 
naive moral fable: Mortwill gazes enviously 
from his office window at the tramps in the park 
opposite; after his final desperate dash for free- 
dom, which ends disastrously, his plight is, if 
anything, worse than theirs. 

‘If you want to know the truth—it just about 
kiiis me to go over the whole thing. Mainly, I 
suppose, because they haven't let me see my 
mother since they took her away.’ The opening 
words of There Must be a Pony! make it clear 
what kind of a novel it is; like J. L. Herlihy’s All 
Fall Down, it is very much School of Salinger. 
This book, however, is considerably inferior to 
Herlihy’s even though, I admit, very read- 
able: it is about the sixteen-year-old son of 
a beautiful and much-mixed-up film star, who 
is accused of murdering her latest boy friend. I 
found it excessively sentimental, and its values 
generally rather dubious. The hero is quite keen 
on the idea of being in films himself, and one 
can imagine what H. Caulfield would have 
thought of that. 


BERNARD BERGONZI 


New Nations 


The Balfour Declaration. By Leonard Stein. 
(Vallentine, Mitchell, 63s.) 


Tuis is an important, careful and closely argued 
book. Mr. Stein’s purpose is to describe the 
genesis of that ambiguous but formative pro- 
nouncement adopted by the British War Cabinet 
on October 31, 1917, and known as the Balfour 
Declaration. It is the story of how rival European 
governments struggled among themselves for 
mastery in the Middle East and how the Zionists 
used, and were used in, this imbroglio 


The rivals kept anxious touch on the pulse of 
‘the Sick Man of Europe.’ So long as the condi- 
tion of Turkey was less than fatal, the simplest 
tactic was to seek favour and preponderance at 
Constantinople. This was for long Britain’s policy 
(supplemented by physical control at points like 
Cyprus and Egypt), but the British were gradually 
undermined at the Porte by the Germans, 
whereupon the British switched adroitly from 
the ailing masters of the area to their apparent 
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successors and began to make friends with the 
Arabs. In British minds the main adversary was 
not Germany but France, and the principal point 
of conflict was Palestine. France, after being dis- 
placed (by the British) from its first Middle 
Eastern vantage ground in Egypt, had fallen 
back on its traditional role of First Protector 
of the Christians and staked a claim to pre- 
eminence in Syria, an ill-defined term which more 
often than not included Palestine and the Holy 
Places. The British, willing to concede to the 
French a special sphere of influence in northern 
Syria, were determined, however, to keep them 
at a good distance from the Suez Canal. They 
aimed therefore at detaching Palestine from the 
rest of Syria. But meanwhile they were also 
fostering a united Arab successor to the Ottoman 
empire (the Hussein-MacMahon correspond- 
ence) and agreeing to an Anglo-French condo- 
minium in Palestine (the Sykes-Picot agreement). 
Thus they entered into conflicting obligations 
regarding Palestine with (in this order) the Arabs, 
French and Jews. 


Mr. Stein argues that the War Cabinet adopted 
the Declaration on strictly rational grounds, but 
even after following his scholarly and fair-minded 
presentation of the issues it is difficult to feel 
satisfied that those highly intelligent directors of 
British affairs—Lloyd George, Balfour, Milner, 
Smuts, Curzon, Bonar Law, Carson, Barnes— 
really knew what they were doing. Curzon had 
doubts up to the last minute and it is virtually 
certain that Zionist persistence would not have 
reaped its reward if Asquith had not been forced 
out of office the year before. In the short term 
the decisive factors were, as Mr. Stein shows, the 
determination to keep the French out of 
Palestine in spite of Sykes-Picot and the oppor- 
tunity to use the Zionists’ avowed preference for 





a purely British protectorate; the hope of keep- | 


ing Russia in the war by pleasing Russian 
Zionists who were thought to have influence with 
the Kerensky government; and the fear that if 
the British failed to say what the Zionists wanted. 
the Germans would. Mr. Stein admits that the 
first motive had lost much of its force by October, 
1917, and how far the other two can be called 


rational is open to debate. There were other | 


causes, moreover, which were far from rational 
(though not therefore deplorable). The Zionists 
urged a moral case and they triumphed in 
Downing Street in 1917 because British policy 
in the Middle East was in a muddle, because 
politicians are moral as well as political animals, 
and because Weizmann was a diplomat of a 
very high order. These causes belong to the realm 
of hazard rather than reason. 


There is surprisingly little in this book about 
the Arabs. Mr. Stein dismisses in a couple of 
paragraphs the contention that the MacMahon 
letters could be held to affect Palestine and he 
relegates ‘the Arab question’ to a penultimate 
chapter. In doing so he follows the temper of the 
times he is discussing, for it was not until the 
Declaration had been issued that Zionists and 





British governing circles began to evince serious | 
uneasiness about the consequences of planting | 
a Jewish millet inside an Arab land. Yet the | 
essence of Zionism and of the Declaration was | 
nationalist. What distinguished the Zionist from | 


the non-Zionist Jew who migrated to Palestine or 
helped the Yishuy from afar was the Zionist’s 
insistence that without nationhood the Jew could 


not be saved. And Arab nationalism was waxing | 


too. After 1920, where Mr. Stein’s diplomatic 
narrative ends, the two embryonic nations clashed 
and the rest of the story is bloody tragedy. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


M. J. GLEESON (Contractors) 
LTD. 





PROFIT FORECAST EXCEEDED 





MR. J. P. GLEESON REVIEWS AN 
EVENTFUL YEAR 
THE annual general meeting of M. J. Gleeson (Con- 
tractors) Limited was held on February 16 in London 
Mr. J. P. GLEESON (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman reviewed the Company’s history 
since its foundation in 1903 and subsequent develop- 
ments and mentioned that the Company’s business 
embraces a wide range of building activities, includ- 
ing Civil Engineering and Estate Development and 
that the Company have more contracts on hand than 
ever before. 

Mr. Gleeson gave details of the wide range of con- 
tracts and work in hand, and then outlined the 
Company's developments in regard to its premises 
and plant. He drew attention to the professional 
valuation of the Company’s properties made at 22nd 
June, 1960, which (together with expenditure in- 
curred at that time in connection with the new Head 
Office under construction) amounted to £513,000— 
this figure is almost £250,000 in excess of the book 
value. 

Referring to Profits, Prospects and Dividends. the 
Chairman said: 

“For the information of those Shareholders who 
did not see the original ‘Offer for Sale,’ may I first 
of all repeat word for word, the statement which | 
made under this heading, in my letter to Leadenhal! 
Investments & Finance Ltd., dated 23rd June, 1960 

‘The Directors are of the opinion that the profits 
for the year ending 30th June 1960 will amount 
to not less than £500,000 (subject to taxation). 

As your offer for Sale is being made only shortly 
before the expiry of the year ending 30th June 
1960, the Directors intend to limit the recom- 
mended Ordinary dividend for that year to 174% 
(less income tax) which will be payable in January 
1961. 

The year ending the 30th June 196i will be the 
first full year following vour Offer for Sale 

The Directors estimate that in the absence of 
unforeseen circumstances, the profits for that year 
will again be not less than £500,000 (subject to 
taxation). 

If that estimate is realised they intend to 
recommend an Ordinary dividend for not less than 
35 per cent. (less income tax) for that year. 

Bearing in mind the goodwill enjoyed by the 
Company and the extensive nature of its operations 
the Directors look forward to the future with con- 
fidence. 

For the year ending 30th June 1961 and sub- 
sequent years it will be the policy of the Directors 
to pay an interim as well as a final dividend.’ 
This was the text of the statement which I made at 

that time and it is now a great pleasure to put before 
you the Annual Accounts showing that the profit for 
the year ended 30th June 1960 has indeed exceeded 
£500,000 (subject to taxation). 

With regard to the current year, however, I am 
sure that it will be appreciated that weather con- 
ditions have been most unfavourable and there can 
be no doubt that the phenomenal and persistent rain- 
fall of recent months has had an adverse effect upon 
progress generally in our Industry. 

I am confident, however, any leeway which we 
may have lost will be made up and that the dividend 
as forecast will be paid.” 

The report and accounts were adopted and at a 
subsequent Extraordinary General Meeting the pro- 
posal that the Authorised Ordinary Capita! of the 





| Company be increased from £500,000 in 5,000,000 
| Ordinary Shares of 2/- each to £1,000,000 in 


10,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 2/- each was 


| approved. In this connection the Chairman had 


pointed out in his statement that it was not the 
Board's intention to issue this Capita! for the time be- 
ing, but these new shares would be available in the 
future to finance any opportunities for expansion 
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The ‘Long’ and the Short’ of It 


By NICHOLAS 


A SPECTACULAR monetary and 
political fantasia has just been 
staged in the City. The under- 
writing was completed this week 


of the ‘denationalisation issues 
of the steel company prior 
charges. It was a vast under- 


taking, ably carried out by a 
consortium of City merchant 
bankers, which involved the offer 
of stocks with a nominal value 
of about £105 million and a cash value of 
about £85 million. Only a set of doctrinaire, 
pompous politicians, bent on rubbing Socialist 
noses in denationalisation, have insisted 
on the Treasury taking such a heavy capital 
loss on these unwanted reissues. Only the com- 
plete monetary fanatic could have insisted on 
driving War Loan and the other undated 
government stocks down to a yield basis of over 





could 


6.1 per cent. merely to get these denationalised 
stocks floated on the market. For the vield offered 
on the steel debentures is 63 per cent., on the 





COMPANY MEETING 


PEACHEY PROPERTY 
CORPORATION 


PROFITS ESTIMATE SUBSTANTIALLY 
EXCEEDED 


THe Twenty-Fitth Annual General Meeting of 
Peachey Property Corporation Limited was held on 
17th February in London, Mr. G. F. Farrow, 
F.A.L.P.A., (managing director) presided and 
referred to the sad loss the Company had sustained 
by the death on 31st January of Mr. C. W. Hutley, 
F.C.1.S., A.A.L.P.A. (Chairman), 

The following is an extract from the Statement 
which has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 24th June, 1960. 

The net profits of the group for the year ending 
June, 1960 amounted to £354,000 after deducting 
taxation which exceeded the estimate given in June, 
1960 by no less than £114,000. The considerable pro- | 
gress made by the group was evident when the profit 
of £354.000 was compared with that for 1959 which, 
at £93.000, included the results of the parent eom- 
pany for a pericd of eighteen months. 


As forecasta two interim dividends of 10 ind 
14%, less income tax respectively have been paid in 
respect of the year and no final dividend will be 
paid. The directors are, however, mindful of the 


considerable excess of the earnings above the estimate 
for the year 1959/60 and they have accordingly de- 
clared a special interim dividend of 83°,, less income 
tax, for 1960/61. The Directors have in addition de- 
clared an interim dividend of 15°, less income tax, 
on account of the 30°, forecast for the year ending 
24th June, 1961, 

The two year investment programme considered 
necessary by your Board to ensure a stable minimum 
dividend commensurate with the standing and 
capital structure of your group, has been practically 
completed, but your directors will continue to place 
great importance on the question of investment and 
the improvement on investment yields, 

Your Board is quite satisfied that, without taking 
into account new purchases, your group can look 
forward to increases in rental income from existing 
holdings over the next few years. Since your Board's 
policy is always one of expansion, further improve- 
ments should also be reflected from increases and 
improvements in income from new purchases. 

The report was adopted. 


| 


DAVENPORT 


loan stocks 6} per cent. and on the preference 
shares 74 per cent. Nothing less, it was thought, 
could tempt the unwilling public to take these 
unpopular stocks off underwriters’ hands. And 
the Treasury, no doubt, wished to force them 
down the market's throat in good time before 
the final denationalisation issue of Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins 

This Government will go down to history as 
the purblind administration which abused and 
disintegrated the gilt-edged market, which 
trought ruination to thousands of trust funds 
for whom the Trustee Investments Bill is now 
intended to bring some overdue relief. The theory 
behind this monetary folly that in a free 
economy the long-term rate of interest must be 
allowed to find proper level—the so-called 
‘equilibrium’ rate—which on the high side will 
check an inflation and on the low side will check 
2 deflation. The theory is moonshine because the 


1S 


its 


‘equilibrium’ rate which will really stop an 
inflation is so high—over 12 per cent. at least— 
that all forms of investment—industrial and 


social investment in council housing and public 
works—become too expensive to undertake. In 
fact, it kills both expansion and the Welfare 
State. It also kills itself, for it raises rents to such 
a high level that the enraged trade unions per- 
force demand higher wages and so add to the 
inflationary pressures. 

Behind the ruin of the gilt-edged market is 
another fantasy harboured by the Treasury 
experts. This is the idea that private investors 
will not hold a government long-dated or per- 
petual stock unless the yield on it is somewhere 
between the average dividend yield and the aver- 
age earnings yield on the industrial equity. The 
Treasury concedes that the private investor will 
accept a lower income from equities because un- 
distributed equity earnings are in due caurse 
translated into higher dividends. But it insists that 
the private investor will come back to govern- 
ment bonds when the yield on them approximates 
to the earnings yield on equities. 

This also is an illusion. There is, in fact, no 
longer any competition between the equity and 
the government bond in the field of private long- 
term investment. No one in his senses can take 
anything but equity for the term 
because over the years income from the equity is 


an long 
bound to increase (as long as company manage- 
ment is competent and the nation is economically 
sound). while the fixed income from the bond is 
bound to depreciate in real terms. It does not 
matter if the income from the equity does not 
increase fast enough to offset the decline in the 
purchasing power of money: it is still better to 
have the equity than the bond. Investment in the 
bonds of the gilt-edged market has, therefore, 
become a professional matter only for the invest- 
ment institutions—insurance companies and the 
like—and it is these professionals who have had 
to take up—most unwillingly—the denationalisa- 
tion issues of the steel prior charges. 

Mr. Lewis Whyte, a professional investor who 
pioneered in the movement into equities, has 
been moved to write in the Investors’ Chronicle 
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an article pleading for official support for War 
Loan—the key stock in the ‘long’ market—before 
it is too late. (His article has already helped the 
market.) He recalls the Radcliffe Committee’s 
observation that if the authorities ‘follow market 
trends, gradually and reluctantly raising interest 
rates, the prolonged downward drag of bond 
prices will in the end do permanent damage to 
the market's appetite for government bonds.’ The 
price of War Loan is now lower with Bank rate 
at 5 per cent. than it was when Mr. Thorneycroft 
put the rate up to 7 per cent. We are obviously 
near or at the point of ‘permanent damage’ and 
Mr. Whyte inter alia urges the Government to 
support War Loan immediately by the use of 
the extra-budgetary funds. 

It is very proper for Mr. Whyte to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the market rate of interest is 
after all a manipulated rate. The Issue Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England and the National 
Debt Commissioners together hold about 20 per 
cent. of the total marketable debt. Between 1947 
and 1949—in the Labour cheap money era—the 
Commussioners increased their holding of 24 per 
cent. Treasury (Daltons) to £253 million—over 
half the total amount in issue! (The paper loss 
on this holding during the Tory dear money 
regime must be over £125 million.) Between 1954 
and 1958 their holding of 3} per cent. Funding 
1999-2004 has been built up to over £200 million 

nearly half the total amount in issue. There is 
no reason why the gradually increasing extra- 
budgetary funds should not be employed to sup- 
port War Loan at, say, 57. I suggest that the 
Treasury use the money subscribed to the steel 
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Prior charges for this laudable purpose. The 
economy is working at a sufficient under-capacity 
to need the stimulus of a lower long-term rate of 
interest. 

If the Treasury is still worrying about the 
deficit on the balance of payments and anxious 
to prevent an outflow of the ‘hot money’ which it 
has attracted by excessively high rates of short- 
term money, let it imitate Mr. Kennedy's two-tier 
system of interest rates: let it grant special rates 
on foreign official money! Two can play at the 
American game of reducing the ‘long’ rate of 
interest and raising ‘short’ rates for special 
customers. It is not at all a bad game for the UK. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 
4 be further rise in the equity share markets— 
spurred on by the fever of take-over bids 
and rumours—has widened what is called the 
‘reverse’ yield gap, that is, the margin by which 
the yield on old Consols exceeds the average yield 
on industrial equities. This is now 1.2 per 
cent.—the yield on Consols being 5.8 per cent., 
and the yield on the Financial Times industrial 
share index 4.6 per cent. The impression is grow- 
ing that, with the underwriting completed of the 
huge steel prior charges, the authorities will allow 
some recovery in the gilt-edged market. The 
medium-dated stocks are certainly better and for 
those who want a twelve-year stock there is no 
doubt that Electricity 3 per cent. 1968-73 at 74} 
ex dividend seems cheap to allow a capital appre- 
ciation at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum over 
this period. The redemption yield is 6 per cent. 
and ‘grossed up’ the ‘true’ gross redemption yield 
is 7.45 per cent. Incidentally, for those ‘gross’ 
funds scaling a high running yield there will be 
some fine yields of 7} per cent. on steel redeem- 
able preference shares to be advertised next week. 
This issue may see the ‘bottom’ for the fixed- 
interest market and I see that some brokers are 
already advising clients to go for the rise! 
Bullishness 
Equity shares have ignored the bad company 
results—SHOWERINGS, INTERNATIONAL COMBUS- 
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TION, HOOVER, etc.—and the evidence of falling 
profit margins—as in MONSANTO’s report—but 
have gone ahead on the good reports—BRITISH 
HOME STORES, ALFRED HERBERT, etc.—and the not 
so bad—like ENGLISH ELECTRIC. Moreover, they 
have been cheered by the optimistic note of Wall 
Street and the feeling that our own motor slump 
has seen the worst. ForD and STANDARD have put 
their workers back on a five-day week and BMC 
are doing the same for the Mini-Minor and 
Oxford. But the main cause of the bullishness 
is undoubtedly the outcrop of bids. The brewery 
share market, which I have constantly recom- 
mended, has seen most of them, including some 
false alarms like the ‘take-over’ for Bass. I still 
think that ANSELLS at 26s. 3d. to yield 3} per 
cent. have ‘take-over’ possibilities. Of the poten- 
tial takers I prefer WATNEY MANN and MITCHELLS 
AND BUTLERS. Incidentally, if a motor recovery 
is coming, CLIFFORD MOTOR COMPONENTS are 
attractive at 8s. 9d. to yield 54 per cent. This 
company is famous for its steering wheels. 
Odhams 

Having originally recommended ODHAMS at 
31s. 6d. I felt obliged to advise readers on Feb- 
ruary 3 not to sell ‘much under 55s.’ The new 
DAILY MIRROR offer of five Daily Mirror shares 
plus 5s. cash makes Odhams worth about 58s. 6d. 
with Daily Mirror at 11s. 3d. As I write the quo- 
tation is 56s. and this I would gladly take in 
the market. 


Company Notes 


HE Leicester Permanent Building Society, now 
fe eighth largest in the country, has had a 
very successful year, increasing its assets by over 
£§ million to over £685 million. Although mort- 
gage advances were down, these amounted to 
more than £12 million and were all made from the 
Society’s own resources. Receipts from investors 
were, on average, twice the amount of with- 
drawals. Government securities have been writ- 
ten down to their market value and reserves now 
exceed £3,380,000. 

The assets of The Provincial Building Society 
have risen by just over £6 million to a total of 
£90.5 million. Owing to heavier withdrawals than 


_ in the previous year, the net intake of investment 


funds declined from £5.3 million in 1959 to £2.8 
million, but share and deposit balances were up 
by £5.6 million. Considerable advances were 
made during the year, over 99 per cent. of which 


were in respect of private dwelling-house mort- | 


| gages for owner occupation. Liquid assets remain 
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emouth, | 


very strong at £13.4 million or I5 per cent. of 
total assets. 

Provisional figures from the Eastbourne 
Mutual Building Society show that they were 
able to increase the sums advanced on mortgage 
by £208,000 to £1,340,000 and their assets by 
£750,000 to £8.5 millions. This is steady progress 
much to the credit of a good management. 

An outstanding increase in total assets is re- 
vealed by the preliminary figures of the Hastings 
and Thanet Building Society; these now amount 
to £39.1 millions, which includes cash and invest- | 
ments of £5.5 millions. It has been a difficult 
year for all societies, so that a fall in advances 
made could be expected but even so the figure | 
of £5.7 millions is an increase on the amounts 
advanced in 1958 and 1959. 

Killinghall (Rubber) Development has returned 
excellent figures for the year to June 30, 1960, 
when the average price obtained for rubber was 
29.1d. per Ib. For the current year the price will | 
be much lower but the company will not suffer as | 
much as might be expected, as it benefits by | 


| the commodity the fall will to some extent 
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royalties equal to 10 per cent. on the output of 
Killinghall Tin, which produced revenue of 
£17,886, and this figure may be exceeded in the 
current year. Net profit before tax rose from 
£32,485 to £50,918,-which made possible a divi- 
dend of 65 per cent. on capital as increased last 
year by a 100 per cent. bonus issue. This rate of 
dividend may not be maintained but even if it 
was reduced to 50 per cent.. the 2s. ordinary 
shares appear fairly valued at 8s. 3d. when it 
is remembered that the issued capital is only 
£52,000 and the balance sheet is strong. 

The accounts of Venner, the electrical appara- 
tus manufacturers, cover a full year to July 31, 
1960, against a seven-month period previously. 
The company is well known for its time switches, 
precision electrical motors and more recently for 
its parking meters. The chairman will no doubt 
be able to give shareholders at the forthcoming 
annual general meeting an up-to-date picture of 
the company’s progress for the current year, par- 
ticularly regarding the development of parking 
meters. It is, however, encouraging to know that 
a dividend of 14 per cent. (against 13 per cent 
this year) is forecast for 1960-61 on the capital 
which will shortly be increased by a rights issue 
of one for three to finance further expansion. The 
net profit after tax was £56,529, providing a two- 
fold cover for the dividend. On the forecast divi- 
dend of 14 per cent. the 5s. ordinary shares have 
improved to 22s.—-a good long-term investment 


oa >. 
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KILLINGHALL (RUBBER) 
DEVELOPMENT SYNDICATE 


MR. ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 





| 

| THe Fifty-first Annual General Meeting of Killing- 
hall (Rubber) Development Syndicate Limited was 
held on February 17 in London, Mr. Jack Addinsell, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

Following an increase of 6}d. per Ib. in the average 
price we received for our rubber net proceeds were 
£14,435 higher, a rise of nearly 30 per cent. on the 
previous year. Cost of production on the other hand 
remained at very nearly the same level although the 
charge for export duty and cesses, the former being 
linked to the price of rubber, rose by some 23d. per 
Ib. 

As was to be expected following the increased tin 
quotas, our tribute income was up by £7,957 and 
this together with the improved profit from our 
rubber production resulted in a profit before tax of 
£50,918 as against £32,485 for the previous year. 
laxation requires £18,820 leaving a balance available 
of £32,098 which, after providing for the interim 
dividend of 15 per cent. paid in July, your Board 
have divided as to £10,920 to reserves and £16,079 
for payment of a final dividend of 50 per cent 

During the year work was commenced on 
clearing of 37 acres on the Government roadside and 
planting with pedigree clonal seed has been com- 
pleted. It is intended to deal with a further 31 acres 
in the current year but it is not expected that there 
will be any more plantable land. 

As regards prospects for the current year, although 
since the end of June last rubber prices have fallen 
steadily from the high and rather unhealthy levels 
prevailing in the first half of the year, nevertheless 
as export duty and wages are geared to the price of 
be 
cushioned by the lower rates payable and, of course, 
our increasing crops will assist towards a lower cost. 
Then with regard to our revenue from tin tribute, tin 
restriction has been lifted for at least the six months 
October/ March which should have a beneficial effect 
upon our tribute income provided there is not any 
marked fall in the price of tin. 

The report was adopted. 
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Fish Out Of Water 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


OTHER people’s organt- 
sation always looks the 
fsmost indescribable con- 
fusion to the outsider. 
The men in white coats. 


fy 


\.the wooden boxes in 


C10 


=> ee. 


© , c / apparently haphazard 
ay ca" heaps. the metal con- 
— tainers that looked like 

giant lidless sardine 

tins—all this I was 

assured, represents Mac- 

—? — Fisheries brand-new 


up-to-date scheme tor bypassing Billingsgate and 
getting its fish directly from trains on to vans. 

Eskimo men. their heads in fleece-lined hel- 
mets. their duffle coats concealing onion layers 
ot jersey, moved in and out of the deep freeze 
with fish not due to be distributed that day: to 
walk into it was like walking into solid glass, clear, 
horrifying, sharp. We stayed in perhaps thirty 
seconds, and the bitter dawn outside was a puff 
of warm air when we came out. A man in a white 
coat, his clogs shifting on the wet concrete, 
showed us salmon after magnificent salmon: 
‘I defy anyone to tell a Scotch one from an Irish 
one, he said. We examined lobsters—red ones 
already boiled for shops with a small demand and 
no boiler, dark blue ones aggressively alive. The 
man in charge casually picked up two waving 
monsters and showed us how to tell a cock from 
a hen by, of all things, the corns on its underside. 

‘Look at that,’ said the marketing director. 
showing us a box of carefully interlayered Danish 
plaice finely shrouded in powdery ice. “They may 
be three days old, but look.’ The plaice’s spots 
were bright, the blood in their gills even brighter. 
Keen journalists do not, of course, feel sick at 
having to peer down a fish’s gills at six-thirty in 
the morning; but a sight I could have done with- 
out was a metal chest of drawers, the drawers 
filled with a coiling mass of live eels. After them, 
even the carp, scaly and revolting, seemed easy 
work 

Carp, apparently, are sold only in districts with 
a proportion of Jewish or West Indian people in 
the neighbourhood (Jewish people, too, insist 
on fish with heads on, so that they can tell how 
fresh it is). I was told that you could practically 
work out where you were by looking at the 
fish-slab. Haddock implied Scots, hake the West 
Country or Wales, gurnard the north-east of 
England, red mullet either West Indians or 
people who had visited the Mediterranean. The 
marketing director, a fanatic fish-eater from the 
east coast himself, says they have an uphill task 
with psychology, regional and otherwise: women 
have a feeling that fish are too white and flabby 
to be fed to their men (like the mistaken idea 
that the worm in the raspberry is all raspberry, 
anyway); what fish people eat depends on what 
was available where they grew up. 

Fish, it seems, are a lot more international 
than one might think. Squids from Aberdeen end 
up in quantity on the Céte d'Azur; red mullet, 
fished in the warm waters off Cornwall or the 


coast of Spain, go via London to Paris. Mac- 
Fisheries tuy perhaps 25 per cent. of their fish 
abroad—even. though it makes them unpopular 
in the irade, from Iceland. But the MacFishery 
view of the British fish trade is not conducive to 
popularity anyway 

After our Dawn Ordeal at the distribution 
centre at Finsbury Park, we visited what felt like 
a very large number of the 236 branches it serves 
It was interesting to see that in the Brompton 
Road they take the skins off the soles before the 
customer meets them. that in Mount Street there 
is a man who knows how to bone a turkey, that 
as managers are allowed to vary their prices to 
suit the neighbourhood, sprats were Is. 6d. in 
Knightsbridge, Is. 3d. in Swiss Cottage and ls. 
iz: Muswell Hill. It is all the same fish, however; 
and even if you are the only bream-eater in 
Cheam you can order it for the next day—a 
flexibility that does not always go with modern- 
isation. 

One point on which I was tnclined to take issue 
with them was on standardisation. If even rifles 
come variably off the production line then so 
must chickens and herrings, and although I see 
the point about enforcing general standards, I still 
feel they would get farther with the discriminat- 
ing if as well as MacChickens and MacDucks 
they had. as it were, Supermacs—they do, after 
all, buy pheasants from Mr. Macmillan. 

But what appealed to me about all this was 
that it seemed, at least to my untutored eye, to 
be enlightened streamlining; and since we can- 
not very well go back to fishing trout out of the 
stream at the bottom of the garden, it is some- 
how more heartening to see something modern- 
ised intelligently than to find a small untouched 
corner where a dying process continues un- 
spoiled. The discussion rages worst, of course, 
around the question of frozen fish. 

All the branches get delivery before nine 
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o'clock; and at that hour the fish that has beer 
deep-frozen is rock hard But by noon, it will 
all look ‘fresh’; and MacFisheries feel that at 
least some of the views peupte hold about frozen 
fish are wide of the mark—granted that no fish 
will ever taste as marvellous as one that was alive 
ten minutes ago, the concept of freshness has 
changed somewhat by the time we are talking 
in terms of fish that has already been on the 


rawler ten days before it hits the Humber. 
Ihe marketing director felt that the way in 
Which something was deep-frozen was all- 
important: if it was frozen too slowly. or 


allowed to get even very slightly unfrozen at the 
then it would taste quite dif- 
ferent from and infinitely worse than a fish dealt 
with correctly. He 
panel of really 


handling points, 


may be right: until we have a 
espected food experts to decide 
brand by brand, 
we shall just have to keep 


and comment on such things 


process by process 


on by guess and buy cod, as now 
Design 
Continuing Fruit 
By KENNETH J. ROBINSON 


SOMEBODY said—and [ 
think it Was me on an off-day— 
that all large exhibitions con- 
tain the shapes and patterns of 
future living. There is, I sup- 
pose, some truth in this silly 
generalisation. The hideous 
furniture of the 1851 Hyde 

Park Exhibition still shows its influence in a few 

corners of the annual trade bizarre at Earls Court. 

The nasty little bungalows that were the latest 

thing at Wembley in 1924 are now daing a roar- 

ing business among speculative builders, as they 
move conscientiously round the nicer parts of our 

coast. And the 1951 South Bank Exhibition .. . 

But that was different. At the time we felt that 
nothing like it had ever happened before. Had 
it? And what are the effects of the Exhibition? 

Those questions will be asked and answered 


once 


o) 





‘Well, at least it's fresh. 
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pelentlessly this year, because a decade has passed 
—and journalists who have to make a living 
always fall hungrily on decades. 

There is a sort of gentleman’s embargo about 
this ten-year business. But I intend to beat it in 
future with some pieces on ninth anniversaries. 
And I say this advisedly (whatever that means) 
after finding that Sir Gerald Barry—a one-time 
journalist—has been two-timing his old profes- 
sion. Hundreds of journalists have been hold- 
ing back their manuscripts about the South Bank 
Exhibition until the moment for truth—the 
anniversary date on May |—only to find that in 
the past week Sir Gerald has Revealed All by 
reading a paper to the Royal Society of Arts 
snappily headlined ‘The Influence of the Festival 
of Britain on Design Today. 

The rest of us might just as well go home and 
think up something else for the May glossy 
magazines, like ‘A Pen Portrait of Francesco 
Antonio Mamiliano Pistocchi—the Man.’ Cer- 
tainly my own appraisal, rather aptly titled “After 
Then, Now,’ has been superseded by Sir Gerald’s. 
As director-general of the Festival he «really 
knows his stuff, and for all | know he may have 
been practising his RSA performance for ten 
years, like an Oberammergau choirboy. (And 
ten years, as every choirboy knows, can do a lot 
for a choirboy.) He admits to thinking about the 
subject as long aga, as 1952. At that time, he 
says, he asked four questions in public about 
the Festival: questions about its significance to 
the export trade, its impact on the public, its in- 
fluence on architecture and design and its effect 
on the status of architects and scientists. He was 
not, he assures us, ‘so foolish as to attempt any 
answers.” Today, however—as Sir Gerald him- 
self might easily have said—is a different case 
in point, to boot. So he asks a new question: 
‘How far did the South Bank Exhibition get 
people to participate in the adventure of building 
and, having participated, to remain attached?’ 

‘That,’ says Sir Gerald (encouraging himself), 
‘is a fair question to ask.” And he promptly 
ignores it because of something he wants to tell 
us: the Government’s failure to continue the 
South Bank Exhibition into 1952. ‘Ten years,’ he 
says, ‘have not lessened my belief that this assess- 
ment was bosh. I will say no more.’ But he does, 
of course. And particularly interesting is his 
revelation that the techniques of exhibition dis- 
play were prepared with thought for the 
‘directive’ of Princess Elizabeth (now, as he so 
rightly points out, the Queen)—a directive that 
the Festival Council should concentrate on 
‘quality in things of the mind.’ These techniques, 
he says, ‘surely have advanced since 1951,’ adding 
with commendable caution that they ‘have not 
sustained the advance that might have been 
hoped for.’ 

I have no time to apply to the Royal Society 
of Arts for permission to reprint the lecture in 
full, so let me summarise it in the form of ques- 
tions and answers. 

Questions.—Do the following owe anything 
tu the influence of the Festival? (a) Inter-art 
collaboration, (b) industry, (c) motor-car design, 
(d) building methods, (e) manufactured goods, 
(f) sign lettering, (g) street furniture, (h) Christ- 
mas decorations in London, (i) the work of the 
Civic Trust, (j) British Railway design. 

Answers.—(a) Perhaps, (b) not marked, (c) 
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nothing distinguished, (d) I think not, (e) prob- 
ably, (/) perhaps, (g) I feel pretty sure, (A) | think 
so, (i) perhaps. Sir Gerald had more difficulty 
with the British Railways question. ‘No one, I 
fear, he says, ‘could reasonably claim that 
British Railway design has notably leapt ahead.’ 

Members of the RSA must have been relieved 
when this good man and true rounded off his 
authoritative verdict by saying that although it 
would be pretentious to claim that ‘this or that 
advance’ was due to the Festival, ‘it is permis- 
sible to believe that the South Bank Exhibition 
had an influence. They must have been inter- 
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ested, too, in Sir Gerald’s fist of the Festival’s 
lasting achievements, which includes Battersea 
funfair and pleasure gardens (now a miserable 
reminder of what they once were), the replanned 
Parliament Square (a delightfully noisy, smelly 
haven for those who risk death to get there) and 
the street developments (very seedy-looking) at 
the southern ends of Westminster and Waterloo 
Bridges. His list also includes the Council of 
Industrial Design which, he said. is ‘one of the 
things we can firmly point to today as an in- 
itiative that has borne continuing fruit.’ 
Nobody threw any. 


In Hospital with my Son 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


WHEN my son was four 
days old they told me he 
would have to have three 
operations some time be- 
tween the ages of two and 
five. He is now four years 
old and the operations 
are over, as far as | 
know successfully. 

It seems very odd to 
me now that it was only 
after the second opera- 
tion that I heard about 
mothers going into hospital with their children. 
A wildly mistaken article in the Times, by the 
mother of a small child in hospital, started a 
correspondence, and I joined in with a short letter. 
People wrote to me after it, and for the first time 
I heard about such things as unrestricted visiting 
hours, mothers caring for their own sick children 
in hospital, mothers actually staying in the hos- 
pitals, sleeping in the same room as the child. To 
me it seemed almost incredible. At my son’s 
hospital, a daily six-hour journey entitled me to 
a strictly one-hour visit; and although most days 
I was the only visitor, if | was a few minutes 
early they kept me at the ward door till exactly 
the official moment. When we first arrived, there 
was no question of my being allowed to stay and 
play a bit, or bath him, or give him tea and put 
him to bed, as I found they let you do in some 
places. One hospital and the next, under the 
same National Health Service, seemed as differ- 
ent as Dotheboys Hall and a Montessori class. 

It was only after the second operation, too, 
that I found out what it was to have a seriously 
upset child. I had expected, of course, a certain 
amount of disturbance and was surprised to find 
few obvious signs of it after the first stay—a 
fortnight—in hospital. It came after the second. 
From a tough, rowdy, cheerful, independent and 
physically very daring child my son became so 
‘clinging’ that normal life was impossible. For 
nearly six months he hung on to my skirts—often 
quite literally. He followed me from room to 
room and even across the room terrified to let 
me out of sight for a moment. When we went 
away from home for two weeks he never for one 
single instant let me out of sight; I could leave 
him only when he was asleep, and he would 
force himself to stay awake, sometimes till half 





past ten at night, to make sure I didn’t go. There 
were hysterical scenes if he was left alone a 
second. He was a ‘case’ all right. 

I decided to go into hospital with him the next 
time, whatever happened. 

There were, it turned out, two ways of doing 
it. If the operation was done privately—costing 
from £200-£400, with about £25 a week for my 
stay there—then there would be no difficulty at 
all. We could keep the same surgeon, and go into 
a nursing home. But under the National Health 
Service—ah. ... One friendly hospital which 
specialised in taking mothers in was anxious to 
help, but it would have meant changing surgeons 
(an unwise thing to do in a series of operations 
of this kind), because our surgeon, being ia 
another hospital group, couldn’t come there (un- 
less, of course, we went in privately, in which 
case, we were told, he could). It took several 
weeks of string-pulling and much kindness for 
me to get into the same hospital after all. 

When it was over, on the night we got home 
from hospital together, I said to my little boy 
when he was in bed (just as a crazy idea I never 
expected to work): ‘Well, now I'll go down and 
have supper.” And nearly fainted when he said, 
with the old cheerful air of seven months or so 
back: ‘All right, Mummy, goodnight.’ 

That was what being in hospital with him did. 
It was incalculably wonderful and good. I be- 
came a campaigner for the idea of mothers-in- 
hospital after seeing James Robertson’s two 
remarkable films A Two-year-old Goes to Hos- 
pital and Going to Hospital with Mother, and 
heard of his work to get it accepted. But having 
seen myself, in my own child, the practical re- 
sults, the immeasurable good it does and the 
equally immeasurable harm it saves, I bless it, as 
a plain fact, every day. 

All this is wonderful; but my getting into hos- 
pital with him took some doing. Why wasn’t it 


- easier? Why, in fact, couldn’t it be automatic? 


What’s wrong with a system that gives all the 
pills free but can turn babies into nervous wrecks 
in the process? What’s wrong with a system that, 
if you pay, treats your being there as normal and 
beneficial (“They expected me to stay there with 
her,’ said a friend of mine whose child had her 
tonsils out privately a while ago), and, if you 
don’t, often regards you as an obstreperous 
crank? I was lucky. The ward Sister where I was, 
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though regarding mothers with a_ slightly 
sardonic eye, was friendly and kind and made me 
feel welcome. But in another ward a young 
nother. | think the bravest person I ever met. 
brought there because both her children were in 
with the same fatal disease, was treated with such 
scorn, unkindness and plain rudeness by the 
Sister that she often came out of it near to tears. 

What of the Platt Report? Two years ago the 
Ministry of Health recommended it to hospitals 
as Official policy. All its recommendations are 
for more enlightened attitudes, and among the 
puints it suggests are free visiting (unrestricted 
hours), mothers of under-fives staying in where 
they can and want to, parents to be there when 
the child comes round from the anesthetic. In 
the one hospital | know progress has been creep- 
ing up on it, and just before the time I stayed 
there ‘free visiting’ was officially introduced. This 
was a big advance, one felt. What, in practice, 
happened? Some local parents, whose child was 
there while we were, delightedly planned to spend 
al! day with her, and the father took special leave 
to do so. After the first three days they were told: 
‘Now that settled in [that favourite, 
disastrous hospital expression!] 


she’s 


portmanteau 
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will you please visit only in the afternoon?’ The 
children’s afternoon ended at about 4.30, when 
bedtime began, so with the best will in the world 
parents could get in only two hours out of the 
day. Free visiting—when they said so. 

Or again, take this question of the child com- 
ing round from the anesthetic. No visit, there, 
was allowed on the day of the operation. Although 
I was on the spot, everything possible was done, 
including definite orders given, to keep me away 
for two or three heurs after he first came round. 
All the old arguments were brought out with 
passionate conviction: he won’t know you, 
there’s no point, he'll be completely ‘out’ for the 
rest of the day. I settled it by simply going into 
the ward when I heard him screaming: 
‘MUMMY MUMMY MUMMY.’ 

The people with the best brains and the longest 
experience on the subject have said it is right 
and good for parents to be there when the child 
comes round. But one single nurse, thinking 
otherwise, can keep you out. Isn’t it time for 
instructions, not suggestions, from above? Do we 
really have to wait for progress to seep up from 
the bottom, for every prejudice to die naturally, 
for every battleaxe to retire? Me, I think not. 


Unfood for Thought 


By 


‘CONSUMING _INTEREST'S’ 
agent in the US has just 
come through with what ! 


take to be a warning 
about the latest fad 
there: described by a 


writer in the Reporter 
(which I am glad to see !s 
flourishingly mightily, re- 
butting the notion that 
journals of opinion can- 
not flourish in that 
climate) as ‘the non-pro- 
ducts.” The trend began with Metrecal (Metercal, 
here), and has now produced a shoal of other 
no-food foods which my correspondent likens to 
the sucker fish on the flanks of a shark, 

The whole emphasis, now, is not on nourish- 
ment but on the lack of it. Tinned fruit, to be 
dietetic (the vogue word), is sweetened not with 





sugar but with ‘non-nutritional cyclamate cal- 
cium’—Saccharine (by any other name you 
smell). Slenderella has introduced low-calorie 
jams, apple, grape and strawberry. There is a 
sucaryl-sweetened dietetic cranberry sauce by 
Ocean Spray; and an orange marmalade by 
Louis Sherry which, the makers boast, contains 
only | to 1.5 calories per teaspoonful. Jello 


even Jello—have caught the contagion: they 
have produced a low-calorie pudding coyly 


named D-Zerta. with imitation vanilla, raspberry 
and lime flavouring. And there is a non-fattening 
salad dressing marketed under the name Diet’s 
Delight. 

There was a time when the object of calling 
cream cream was to ensure that no substitute 
lacking cream’s nutritive qualities would be in- 
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flicted on the public. If—as this trend suggests— 
cream is going to become a rude word because of 
its nutritive qualities, I give up. 

My correspondent sounds another warning, but 
I fear it is one which need not lose us any sleep. 
Having perfected a system whereby it is possible 
to dial direct any part of the US from any other 


part, the telephone people there are understand- | ~ ; . 
| times he is bound to give away somebody's 


ably anxious to tap new markets; and they have 
devised a Princess plug-in phone for teenagers, 
in pink, blue or gold, with a small, lightweight 
receiver designed for interminable 
tions, and with a built-in night-light, presumably 
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Travel: 
have we gone 
too far? 


HAT do you do when you find a pleasant, 
Weassae beach, or a good, cheap 
uncrowded restaurant? Delightedly tell your 
friends? Or cover your tracks and hope they 
never find it? 
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Pierre d'Harcourt, The Observer's Travel 
Correspondent, must have this problem on a 
massive scale. When he writes of some sheltered 
retreat in Corsica, he is talking to over two 
million readers. It is, I suppose, just possible 
that they might all decide to go there in the 
same week. 

Should Pierre d’Harcourt be allowed to tell? 
Has he gone too far? He is on expert and 


| friendly terms with leisurely by-ways all over 


Europe, and quite a bit farther afield. Some- 


special lair. But at least the people he gives it 


| away to are other Observer readers, rather a 


econversa- | 


designed for dialling in the dark, What happens | 
then, apparently, is that the telephone company | 


leave the parents alone for a decent interval after 
the Princess is installed in the teenager’s room; 
and then return to suggest to the parents that as 
their telephone seems to be continually engaged, 
would they like a second line? By this time, they 


would. But I somehow feel it will be many years | 


before the poor old GPO catches up with the 
demand here for single lines, and can spare the 
time to meet teenage demand. 

But there are some good new ideas on the US 
market. Johnson’s, the baby-powder people, are 
selling special children’s band-aids, with gay 


circus animals and clowns in bright colours | 
| 


painted on the outer and visible side; children 
clamour to wear them, and they reduce the 
traumatic effect of the sight of broken skin and 
flowing blood. And Dremel have brought out an 
electric shoe-polisher that is no more diflicult to 
install than an electric shaver. consisting of a 
couple of bristle brushes on a spinning steel 
cylinder, with enough space between brushes and 
floor for the insertion of a shoe. 





nice lot by and large. 

Besides, if you look on him just as a sort of 
super-tipster, you're missing more than half of 
it. He has an affectionate and perceptive way 
of writing about a place, and even if it happens 
to be your village, he will entertain you... and 
perhaps help you to see it more clearly. 


Das Baden in Baden-Baden 

Anyway, as a tipster, his work is very widely 
spread. He writes about a different place nearly 
every week in The Observer. And he answers 
more than 17,000 questions in readers’ letters 
every year. He can tell you what’s good about 
das Bad in Baden. Or how to find a Good 
Pullup for Carmen in Seville. 

The clue to his column is in its title— 
“Time Off’, for he has a fund of ideas about 
filling off-duty time, and this is a very important 
service, as more and more people are getting 
more and more time to fill. 

Don't let anyone tell you that he has gone 
too far. He is still travelling, still looking avidly 
for places where the people are happy to see 
you, and the sun shines. You'll enjoy travelling 
hopefully with him, week by week, in The 
Observer. J.B.L. 
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Postscript ae ai 


Last week, my constant 
readers will remember, it 
was the opening of a 
new Supermarket in Stoke 
Newington. This week it 


was His Excellency Hos- 
sein Ghods-Nakhai, the 


Iranian Ambassador, who 
requested the pleasure of my company, ‘to 
celebrate the publication of Mission For My 
Country, the autobiography of His Imperial 
Majesty Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlavi.’ 

Well, it isn’t every monarch that writes a book: 
come to that, and mentioning no names, it isn’t 
every monarch that could. And I'd always under- 
stood that caviar came high on the list of Persian 
native delicacies, to say nothing of loaves of 
bread, jugs of wine, and bulbuls in the banyan, 
or vice versa. 

Alas, no caviar. There were two women guests 
in close tactical contiguity to the buffet: one 
said that it was because the Persians had sold 
their caviar concessions in the Caspian to the 
Russians—didn’t I know? A passing diplomatist 
said sh! the Ambassador was hard by; and a 
passing newspaper man said sh! not to let the 
lady from Hutchinson’s know that we'd read the 
book already as a serial in the News of the 
World. 

Whether it was a publisher’s party, inci- 
dentally, or whether it was the embassy’s, I wish 
someone would put a stop to this business of 
cloakroom attendants claiming ransom for hats 
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and coats in embassies and private houses, as 
though they were concessionaires at a night club. 

There were no free copies of the book signed 
by the royal—nay, imperial—hand, which some 
of the more gushing of the guests had been 
openly sighing for. One of whom, by the way, 
having been told that I was a journalist, said 
‘Ooh, how exciting!’ because she wrote too. Who 
for? | asked. and was told well. anyone that 
wanted; and what about?-—well, anything. Not 
that she'd been very successful, really. 

‘You did have something once in the Reader's 
Digest, dear, said her friend 

‘Well, it wasn’t exactly the Reader's Digest: 
it was more a sort of Canadian paper, really.’ 

‘Well. dear, said loyalty, ‘that article you read 
out to our Writers’ Circle was a scream! 

And I turned to meet a distinguished fellow- 
journalist from the Daily Telegraph who said, 
‘l couldn't use it in my paper, dear boy, but I 
trust you'll quote Horace in yours.’ And to this 
flattering expression of faith that the thirty-eighth 
ode of the first book is never off the lips of 
readers of the Spectator, | can only add that there 
wasn’t any persicos apparatus to detest—no gar- 
lands twined with linden bark, no roses. Only 
some films of the Shah and his small son, and | 
suppose you can call them persicos. What the 
Woman's Mirror calls our royal bantling, by the 
—a chubby bundle of chuckles. 

* 

I don’t suppose anybody takes William Hickey 
seriously, and certainly not when they see him 
still, after a year, throwing his feeble darts of 
malice at Penelope Géilliatt, for the historic 
caning she gave him in the Queen. But just to 


way, is—I quote 
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keep the record straight, | would like to point oyt 
that William Hickey’s piece in Monday’s Daily 
Express, \aboriously implying that she had given 
up the expression of her Left-wing beliefs in 
favour of toadying to the Royal Family, is even 
more inaccurate than usual; Mrs. Gilliatt spent 
Saturday afternoon sitting uncomfortably on the 
pavements of Whitehall with Lord Russell's ban- 
the-bomb demonstration. 

* 

At the recent dinner of the Wine and Food 
Society, at the Belfry in West Halkin Street. there 
was a wine in the list that doesn’t often come my 
way: I wish it did. After the white burgundy and 
the claret, there was served with the pudding—a 
confection of peaches and cream-—a wine listed 
as ‘Schlumberger’s Pinot Gris Selection 1958.’ 
Alsatian wines are fairly rare at dinners of thi 
sort, and at this stage of a dinner, and this is on 
of the rarest even among Alsatian wines. The 
Schlumberger estate is down in the south, 
between Colmar and Mulhouse, and a wine is 
made here from the pinot gris grape (sometimes 
called Tokay d’ Alsace), which is late-gathered so 
that it is, in Edward Hyams’s words, ‘a full, 
smooth, opulent, yet sufficiently acid wine of out- 
standing fruity-fragrance. At the dinner it 
was certainly fruity and fragrant enough to stand 
up to the sweetness and scent of the peaches, yet 
‘sufficiently acid’ not to seem cloying. In my 
enthusiasm, I telephoned the importers about it 
they tell me that it is sold in the West End by 
Robert Jackson of Piccadilly, and in the City by 
Caldbeck and Phipson of Mark Lane, in both 
shops at about a guinea a bottle. 
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DRYAD HANDICRAFTS, 93 Gt. Russell St. 
(near British Museum) need young lady 
assistant, preferably with some knowledge 
of crafts. Good position and salary for 
guitabie person. Applications to The 
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MANAGER (M. or F.) wanted to develop 
experiment in Youth Welfare now in its 


sixth year. Previous experience of work 
with young people desirable; also an ability 
to record life of project and co-operate with 
research worker. Elephant and Castle area. 
£3800 p.a. Details from Box No. 7689. 
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CAMBRIDGE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 

Applications are invited from men or 
women graduates. preferably under 30, for 
the post o: ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
at the Institute The responsibilities of the 
Institute include the supervision of its con- 
stituent Training Coileges, the examination 
of students under training and the organi- 
sation of courses for serving teachers. The 
successful applicant may expect some train- 
ing and experience in the administration 
of most sides of this work. The person 
appointee will be expected to carry out 
uch duties as the Director may. from time 
to time, assign. Teaching experience. though 
not essential, would be an additiona) quail- 
cation. 

Initial salary £815 rising by five annual 
increments to £960. The person appointed, 
not already in an appropriate pension 
S me. would be required to join the 
F.S.S.U. 

Further details and applic sation 
may be obtained from the Secr: “ 
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second two-year training course arranged 


by the Lendon County Council and beygin- 
ning 
less t 


in September. 1961, for persons. not 
1an 25 years of age, wishing to take 
} yment "es enild care offi- 
< or elsewhere in the 
1! »rovided in 
Training 

2oretical 

at t ‘North Wes- 
3 practi al work in 
qualification 
will be re- 
addition to 
their educa 











y rsonal 
ttainment 





onal to enable 
i follow the su ssfully. 
ed candidates ligibie ior 
ancia! assistance f three 





schemes. On completing the course succe 
fully. students will be ognised 
, al Training Counci. as qualin a 











THE UNITED NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 














ageeeeney! 
A ations a the appoint- 
é fa PUBLICATIONS RESEARCH) 
ASSISTANT. Applics houl ld bref Sorabty 
be sraduat and etent pists. A 
yw ledge or More mode “n Eu: -opean 
anguag l in advantage 
The wo wi ade assist 
the paration for publicatior 
act ompiled by med 
recept istody, 
slati ) -dical 
» SE ale 
) £40 
s. gi g fu i s of 
erience and details of present 
1, togeth with the names and 
f three re ees, should be sent 
» Gove no 1d Secretary. Roya 
a Infirmary. Neweastle upon Tyne. 





| share. As a qualified engineer in a Royal Ordnance Factory (or at | 
one of the Research and Development Establishments), your boy 


| could choose to work on any one of a remarkable variety of 

interesting projects which most appealed to him. He could help 
| to design new bridges, make and test precision watch mechanisms, 
| york on the latest electronic equipment or become a chemical 
| engineer. If he is ambitious, he could become a STUDENT- 


APPRENTICE. OPEN COMPETITIONS for G.C.E. ‘O’ and | 
‘A’ level candidates (or those with equivalent qualifications) 
| aged 16-19 will be held shortly. For full details and application | 
| forms the coupon below should be completed and posted off 


| level); 


NOW. Forms should be returned not later than March 9 (‘A’ | 
and March 20 (‘O” level). | 


First Avenue House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Please send me details 


7 To the Industrial & Technical Education (ficer, War Office. Room 505, 7 


and application form for the forthcoming ‘O’ and ‘A’ level entrance competitions 
| for apprenticeships in the Royal Ordnance Factories and Research Development | 


Establishments of the War Office. 
| required: ‘O° level 0 ‘A’ level O 


VAME 


ADDRESS 





Please tick appropriate space(s) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| — mon - | 
i sesiaieadaadiiahiamneiiseiesiesdipuiniamaeienel 


for form(s 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

FULHAM COUNTY SCHOOL, Fulham 
Cross, 8.W.6 (Grammar school for 530 girls) 
required in September or earlier. Senior 
Mathematics Mistress to be responsible for 
the work throughout the school up to Unt- 
versity Scholarship standard. ‘Allowance 
£330.1 Apply on forms EO/TS9. (SR: ob- 
ainable from the Bducation Officer 
(TS2/S/509/2), County Hall. S.B.1 (s.a.e.f.), 
and returnable to Headmistress. 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 36 
W.C.2 almost facing Charing Cross 
Station) find permanent career jobs. secre 
tarial and clerical. for men and women 


sag FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA _ 





Strand, 











The D rtment of Education of the Pro- 
vince of Brit sh Columbia ts interested in 
btaining t names of qualified British 
Seconda 1ers for teaching 
»ositions -ptember, 1961. or 





Applicants should be under 
the age of 45 ye ‘ars, must hold a recognised 
must } nave completed a formal 
tea raining or hold a diploma 
e interested should write 

















ia The Agent General for 

Col &. 1 Regent Street. London, 
- ae . lor particulars and appli- 
ation torms 


UNIVERSITY PRESS ne its London 
fice. a stenographer wh: iw ajoy work 
in @ bookish and friendly atmosphere. Box 
No. 7702. 
vente * | COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
ND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISPANIC STUDIES 
Applications are invited for the post of 
LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
SPANISH andor PORTUGUESE. Appli- 
ants are asked to specify their research 
nterests and the individual subjects within 
ths Hispanic field on which they would be 
lalified to lecture. Further 
be obtained from the 
ty . Cathays Park, 
six copies) 
an ist May, 












WEST BUCKLAND SCHOOL 

Grant Boarding Schoo!l—240 Boys. 

Master for English. Applications 
for September. 1961, to teach 








id at ast one other subject, 
Latin. This is an additional 
08 ) pand "s, and may in- 
\ ome Six Only bache- 
t ¢ an D N= 
sidered. G ly cricket, 
tennis 1d al ability 
will b at once 
no 7 fa ances 
a 
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EXHIBITIONS AND 
LEC TURES 


GANYMED Rep: oduc ‘tions from i¢4s. to 4 
Y i ¢ d catalogue 2s 
from Gan med Great T 


ange gy 39 Old Bond St.. W.1, 














HYD 9th & 20th Cent. DRAWINGS, 
Watercolou Y sculptt Picasso, 
Cezanne. Renoir ind. Schwit- 
ters. Wols. ete. ir ulpture by 
HENRY MO« RE 2 t Dally 10- 
5. Sats. 10-12. Adm. free 


NEW LONDON GALLERY, 19 Old Bond 
St W.1. 10-5. Sats. 10-12. VICTOR PAS- 
MORE—recent paintings and constructions. 
Opening March Ist. 


RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY 








CELEBRATIONS 
27th February-l7th March 
An Exhibition. a Programme f eight lec 
tures ‘Admission free) and two Euvytl my 
Performances (‘tickets 7/6 and 5/-) wi 
mark the three weeks’ Rudolf Steir Cen- 
tenary Celebrations. All inqu s and 


tickets from the Rudolf Steiner Bookshop, 
35 Park Road. N.W.1. ‘PAD 4400.) 

R.W.S. GALLERIES, 26 1 

W.l. ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER- 
ETCHERS an ENGRAV ERS Annual 
Exhibition Feb March 16. 1f Sat. 10-1. 
Admission 1/-. 

‘SOME REFLECTIONS On Ce 
American Culture,’ a lecture b 
Harmsworth Professor 


Conduit Street. 





aiapecneD 
George E. 











Mowry, rican 
History, Oxford, Professor of An n His- 
tory, University of California ican 
Embassy auditorium. Upper Bre Street 
entrance, Wednesday, March 1 6.30 p.m. 
Admission free 

ToP SACRED ay etl Origin 


Monk Drawings by Phelix. Five guineas ea. 
High Hill Gallery, 4 H A. tead High St.. 
N.W.3. Daily 9.30-5.30 ur ) HAM 
8172. Until March 18th. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: The Ethel M. 
Wood Lecture entitled ‘The Sermon on the 
Mount’ will be delivered by Professor J. 
Jeremias (Gottingen) at 5.30 p.m. om 7 
March at the University af London, Senate 
House, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITH- 
OUT TICKET. James Henderson, Academig 
Registrar. 








» 4 pam 
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TOAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.¢ 





PRIVATE BANKERS ] 
Gross Assets exceed £2,000,000 


q Are paying 1% p p.a. interest on § 
deposits for the eighth year in 
| succession, with extra $% added 
annually on each £500 unit. , 
] Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 

) investment Dept. S.R., Davies Investments Ltd. 
§ DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND. LNNDON, WCS } 











FILMS 


SCENES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY: the 
War for Independence. second in a series 
of weekly film showings. American Embassy 


theatre, Upper Brook Street entrance 
Thursday, March 2nd. 6.30 p.m. 
MEETINGS 


DISCUSSION GROUPS on ‘UNCONSCIOUS 
TRENDS in GENERAL HEALTH’ to be 
opened by Caron Kent, Ph.D. For further 
particulars ring MUS 1720. 

FRED HOYLE speaks on the Social Re spon- 
sibility of Scientists to a Left Scientis 
Group Open Meeting, Friends House, Euston 
Road, Monday. 6 March, 7.15 p.m. 
OXFORD. H.G. WELLS SOCIETY. Feb. 
28th, 8 p.m. Mitre Hotel. Peter Donoghue 
‘Wells, Sex and Socialism.’ 

READINGS BY two Young American Poets, 
Judson Jerome and Robert Sward. Ameri- 
can auditorium, Upper Brook Street en- 
trance, Monday, February 27th, 6.30. p.m. 
Admission free. 


THEATRES 
DUKE OF VORK’ $. Tem. 5122. Com. Feb 
22, 7.30. Subs. 8.0. Mat. Sat. 4.30. THE 


CONNECTION. “A Play with Jazz Weaturing 
New York Cast. 


PERSONAL 


IMPREGNATED CLOTH 
and prevents misting 
From your 
Pocket 


A CALOTHERM 
cleans spectacles 
Keeps all lenses crystal clear. 
Optician and Boots Photo counters. 
Size 1ls., Treble Size 2s. : 
CANCER PATIENT 8110. Poor Man (61), 
with leukaemia, has invalid wife who strives 
to nurse him at home, but savings are 
exhausted and many things are needed. Can 
you please help? Old jewellery, etc., gladly 
utilised. National Society for gd Relief, 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions. 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis. — Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1, or telephone LANgham 
4245. 


CRYING OVER SPILT MILK is unforgiv- 
able. But all the world would excuse out- 
right sobs over a spilt bottle of superb EL 
CID SHERRY. That's the precious Amon- 
tillado one guards with loving care. 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 





Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.| 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover 


Name .. 


POOP OOOO ETRE EHO THEE EEO R HOHE EE Ee 


AGGLCES cove cccccccccccccccccccccoccceccsees 


SOCOM CHO ESOT H HEHE E THEE EES EEE OE Ee 


eee eee eee eee Tee Cee eee eee eee! 


ADVENTUROUS HEBRIDEAN gociting 
cruises. ‘Sulasgeir,’ 


cruises. ‘St Bowling, Glasgow 


DAIRY FARMING. Pupil wanted on pro- 
gressive 60 acre farm. Half or full year 
starting March.—Mann, Newpark Farm, 
Wincanton, Som 
KINSEY REPORT on the 
and the Human Male se 
Write or cali for our fr 
Literature on Family Plannir 
34 Wardour Street, London. W 
LONDON CLUB has vacanci 
gentlemen town and countr; 
1 subscription 


Human Female 
nt on by post. 

ce List and 
z.—Fiertag 


















Regent’s Park. N.W.1 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The N atio nal Press 
Available at ti 


CLINIC FOR REG ENERATIVE 


THE 


THERAPY 








87 Westbourne Terra W.2 
Tel.: AMBass I 
POEMS WANTED. nd wit un nve- 
lope, Citizen * anol (S), 20 Alexandra St 
Southend, Essex. 
QUALIFIED HERBAL PRACTITIONER. 


used that 
s of years 


For consul- 


Herbal remedies and preparations 
have stood _ test for C 
and that ha no after eff 
tation SPEedwell 4602. 









PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho 
Text in print-style type. LIllustratioz and 
art work copied. Book brochure cata- 
logues. leaflets. etc. Susan Tully Ltd.. 9 
Blenheim St., W.1. MAY 6093 


RUSSELL AND SCOTT write in the special 











‘Sitdown’ number of ‘Peace News out 


today. Send 8d. to 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don. N.1. 

eee os POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing the r address should send their 
new address to the Subscription Manager 


by the first 
week affected 


THE NATIONAL Coenen. ba CIVIL 


oes on the Monday of the 





LIBERTIES needs new £1 p.a 
and new office er ecal’ advisers 
Write 293 New King’s R S.W.€ > both 
problems. 
TORY IDEAS.—Read Cros bow, only 12s. 6d 
p.@ Bow Group. 60 Be St., W.1 
“Whic ch? - 
reports on value for money 
Which?’’ 


independen 





and surv 
y by the Consumers 


anc lish 

Association on ¢ subscription only £1 
to Dept. 7, 14 Buckingham Street. London, 
wW.C2 

YOUR FURS st TOO MUCH a 


suffering. 

2 BACHELORS OFFER to sha: pler 
flat, W.8, with another; 2 reception, 2 bath.. 
5 bedrooms. Box No. 7690 


LITERARY 
WHILE YOU ARE READING THIS students 


of more than 50 nationalities are studying 
journalism under the LSJ... lending 
point to the often-made remarks: ‘There are 


LSJ students all over the world.’ Free book 
from LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 


A SHORT CUT TO CORRECT SPEAKING 
AND WRITING. Only 5/6. Mail Order Books, 
4la Seaforth Road, Liverpool 21. 
AUTHORS invited submit MSS all types 
(including poems) for book publication. 
Reasonable terms. Stockwell Ltd Ilfra- 
combe. (Estd. 1898 

BOOKS FOR SALE. Miscellaneous. Includ- 
ing Art. Canada, French Revolutionary 
Pamphlets, Numismatics, Railways, Rossica 
List 23 from W. Forster, 83a Stamford Hill, 
N.16 

FICTION and General Works, suitable for 
publication in book form, invited for con- 
sideration.—Patrick Johns Ltd., Authors’ 
Agents, 59 Crawford Street, London, W.1 
FICTION-WRITING. We _ are specialist 


tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4 

POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 


dian Agency. Egremont, Cumberland 

TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL is train- 
ing writers in the techniques of TV on 
behalf of ITV companies. Let us train you 


to write Drama, Comedy, Serials, etc. 
Apply: TV Writing School, Dept. 177, 14 
Sackville Street. W.1. or phone REGent 
0721. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 
53 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you 
haven't earned your fees by the time 
you've completed the course, you get your 
money back. Write to Dept. 3 for free 
py of ‘You IN Print,’ free sample lesson, 
and terms of Special Guarantee 





THE SPECTATOR, FEBRUARY 24, 


SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit.—The 
ideal hobby. Interesting prorrectus free. The 
Regent Institute (8.85), Palace Gate, W.8. 


YOU CAN WRITE FOR PROFIT—with 
Know-How; No Sales—No—Fees training 
brings you writing success. Benefits also 
from The Writer, plus two practical writing 
encyclopedias free! Send for FREE R.2. 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ (45th 
Edition), B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd.. 124 New Bond Street London W.1. 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6 1.000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd.. Folkestone. Kent 


INTELLIGENT TYPING and DUPLICAT- 


ING. Margaret Jones. 21 Victoria Rd., Sur- 
biton, Surrey. MSS. 2s. 6d. 1.000 words 

MANUSCRIPTS. Reports, These typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth d., S.W.19 


MOU 6139 

TYPING MSS./ ee € Refs 
lla Stainfortt an Ba nby 
caster 


Hodgson, 
Dun, Don- 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE CATHEDRAL SCHGOL 
WELLS, SOMERSFT 
arship and Ent > Examination 
13 May 1961. Scholar & Exhibitions 
exceeding £100 red to two age 


groups 

















1. Boys born between Sept. 1947 and 
Sept. 1949. N« 1 P.S. Schol. stan- 
dard papers 

2. Boys born between Oct. 1949 and Sept 
1951. Commoners places in this age 
group are also awarded on this ex- 


amination. 
Fees £264. Boarding 
ies for Sons of Clergy 
Further deails and 
Head Master’s Secretary 

when applying 


£108. Day. Bursar- 


from 
state group 


entry forms 
Please 


EDUCATIONAL 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, 
Woodwork specialist 


DERBYSHIRE 
required for Septem- 


ber. Knowledge of metal crafts and techni- 
cal drawing desirable. Considerable scope 
for development in these subjects. Salary 


resident with 
Suitably ex- 


above Burnham 
responsibility 


pensionable 
allowance for 


perienced man. Apply for details Head- 
master, Abbotsholme School. Rocester 
Uttoxeter, Staffs. 

ANDALUSIA. Easter Course in Cordoba 


March 19-April 23rd. Holy 
Sevilla; 4 hrs. 
gns. pr. week 
Endel! St., W.C.2 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 


c Week, Feria of 
tuition. Board and Lodg. 8 
Academica Britanica. 35 


tions—University, Law, Accountancy, 
Costing. Secretarial, Civil Service. Man- 
agement, Export, Commerciai, General 


Cert. of Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. Write for 
free prospectus and/or advice mention- 
ing exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, 
o call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 
1910 


OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. A Comprehensive Secretarial 
Training. Prospectus, 34 St. Giles, Oxford 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London 
Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B.. B.D 
Degrees; Diplomas. Also for Law, Profes- 
sional Examinations. Prospectus E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. B.92, Wolsey Wali, Oxford 
(Est. 1894). 


EPICURE 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemeai Bread. 
Home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese). and is a valu- 
able source of vitamins, especially of the B 
group. Quick and easy to make—beginners 
need not doubt their ability to follow our 
recipe. The whole family wiil enjoy it. Our 
Health and Fitness Whole Wheat Meal ts 
guaranteed to be 100% stone ground at our 
water mill at Felstead, Essex. The wheats 
are specially selected and organically 
grown. It can also be used for scones, 
biscuits, shortbread, etc. Prices, post free, 
including recipes; 6 lb. bag, 7s. 3d.; 14 lb. 
bag 13s. 6d.—Write H. GRAY JONES, 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard House, 
Mill Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


HARDY GERANIUMS (Herbaceous Peren- 


nials). Thrive outdoors all year round. 
Never need renewal. Pink. rose, salmon, 
violet. etc.; 35s. dozen. J. MACGREGOR, 


Rare Plant Specialists, LARKHALL, Lanark- 
Shire. 
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gives enormous satisfaction—shorthand 
in a week. written with the alphabet 











Fast phonetic. easy to read. You will t | 
glad you write for the f trial lesson | 
to The School of Speedhand (S4), Coton 
7a 
ala game ne Ex GOVT £20 value f 
15 Perfect 14 lay free tria 
CHARL ES FRANK LTD.. Saltmarket. G 
ow. Phone BELL 2106 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwit) 
Standing sensational n d nd seri 
discoveries, the trutt 

remedy which gets 
of rheumatism stands fi 
for 5,000 years. Garliso 
tabiets are harmiles 





52/6. 500 table 
of home tre 
Garlisol } mena tirli 
order through your hemist 








PURE SILK PYJAMAS [ for Lad 

and Gentlemen Largest Se 

tion. Luxurious Pa tterns fron 
Austin & Smith, ‘ley Street, W.1 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


SCENTED VIOLETS. Selected Spring 
Flowers, either or mixed. 10s. or £1. Boxes 
posted. Poltesco Flow Ruan Minor 


Helston, Cornwall 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measur: 
from 38s, 6d. Patts., size chart, from Hol 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Man 
chester 2. 


HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS ae INNS on 








and off the beaten track through Britain 
5/-, postage 6d., from Victor Hi (SPE) 
Sundial House, Torquay. 


MAY, JUNE or SEPTEMBER in Jersey at 
La Bretagne Hotel, Second Register. Small 
centrally situated close to shopping centre 
two minutes from the sea. Food prepared 
under rsonal supervision of the Pro 
Write for ? 








prietress brochure t« rs. V. F 
Groves, Hote! Bretagne. Hastings Rd., St 
Helier, JERSEY. C.1. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional! 


people con- 


sult us. The right person for the right flat 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a- 
Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 


(24 hours). 


HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


BEAUTIFUL BORDER COUNTRY en route 
to Scotland. 42 miles to Edinburgh. Bed 
and Breakfast 16/6. Castle Guest House, 
Coldstream, Berwickshire 

GREECE. Vacancies on early holiday March 
16 to April 10; 60 gns. covers everything 
including many excursions. Big reduction 
for students. Other departures later. Aegina 
Club, 11 Park Terrace, Cambridge. 

IT’S TWICE THE FUN BY FREIGHTER. 
Apply for guide to your local Travel Agent 
or direct to BOWERMAN SHIPPING LTD., 
28 Ely Place, E.C.1. Tel., HOL 1887. 
MEDITERRANEAN, France & Spain. Wide 
selection of villas, flats & hotels. Eurovillas, 
17 Charing Cross Rd., WC2. WHI 3969. 
PEMBROKESHIRE COAST, furnished house 
on secluded bay; not August; s.a.e. Box No 
7617. 

ROMAN HOLIDAY. Comfortable rooms with 
breakfast near Colosseum 23s. Countess 
Widman, Via Marco Aurelio 42, Rome. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE. Wanted to rent for 2 
or 3 weeks in August, villa or house near 
coast to sleep 13.—Box No. 9000 





ARE YOU BETWEEN 18 AND 35? 
Years not inches, if you wash daily, well weekly 
at least, speak to others and don't get drunk 
nightly you will be like us and very welcome to 
join one of our CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS. 
We try to keep costs to a minimum but use 

very good hotels. 
Fora rey holiday write for brochure to ' 
AZELLE HOLIDAYS 
) 75 Beli Isle Road, Leeds, 10 7 
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